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A HARP OF OLD CHINA * 


By Marion G. Frank 


It has often been said that China has 
evolved no music worthy of the name. 
This almost invariable report of tour- 
ists has been gleaned from a casual 
visit to a Chinese tea room, the jangly 
music of which loons and jars above 
otherwise exquisite peace; or from the 
Chinese theatre which the tourists have 
left after the first few scenes with 
their heads in a swirl from the tem- 
pestuous shriek and percussion. The 
music they have heard there is not far 
distant in spirit from that of Stravin- 
sky, which they praise to exaltation. 
The case is exactly the same as if 
Chinese, paying a visit to the United 
States in the summer and privileged to 
attend only the cabarets and music-halls, 
were to carry back to his country the 


report that Western music consisted 
solely of a morbid frenzy of blare and 
whine. 


The New International Encyclo- 
pedia, after giving due credit to the 
Chinese understanding of the theory of 
music, takes up the pen of perversity 
and adds that “the practical execution 
was then (in earliest times) and is still 
today nothing else than a barbarous 
cacophonous combination of noises 
worthy of the rudest savages.” So 
much for the music which the noble 
fountainhead of the civilization of 
China, the great and quiet-living Con- 
fucius himself, loved so tremendously 
and played with such pure delight. For, 
in spite of his Doctrine of the Mean, 
there was one obsession which, from 
a worldly point of view, the Sage car- 
ried to excess and that was an indul- 
gence in his native Chinese music. It 
was the one cause of his violation of 
his own precepts, when, having a vis- 
itor at the door, he preferred to con- 
tinue playing his lute. And this is the 
savage war-path music too which in- 
spired Confucius to say, “if people 
only knew the true meaning of music 
and of courtesy, there would be no 
more wars.” 

The present music of China is not 
an indiginous growth but is strangely 
enough about the only survival from 
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the Mongol invasions that was not 
swamped in the higher culture of a 
merely militaristically conquered peo- 
ple. Indeed, this ruder music is so 
diametrically opposite on the whole to 
the general trend of art in China that 
the wonder is that Western observers 
were not wary of it from the be- 
ginning. Consider the finest art of the 
Celestial Empire, how restrained, com- 
posed, quiet and unobtrusive it is. If 
not in technique, at least in spirit, it 
must have savored of the best of 
Greece. Its whole purpose is the spir- 
itualization of beauty by means of su- 
pernaturally exquisite outline. It is not 
of that variety of clamorous Western 
art which in the restlessness of its very 
force will invade the sense if only to 
expend its already over-wrought energy. 
Chinese music stands by itself in mod- 
est but well-knowing self-containment. 
And because it is so fine, so regal, and 
yet so unlike the pomp of kings, you 
must always go to it. And if you do 
go, you must be sure that you have 
the proper appreciation, since this is no 
art for passing crowds. It is too quiet, 
too perfectly tempered and full of latent 
delicacy. There is none of the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel in it, but only the 
diffused glory and contemplation of a 
Madonna of the Rocks or the idealized 
sweep and gentleness of a Claude Lor- 
raine. 

The philosophy of the Chinese sug- 
gests the quality of their music. If 
we knew nothing positive of the Ionian 
mode and its music, we could erect a 
pretty fair idea of its tenor from our 
knowledge of Ionian philosophy; and 
the Doric view of the nature and pur- 
pose of humanity gives no completely 
untrustworthy suggestion of the. tone 
of that music either. Since music 
seems especiallly to thrive in a period 
of intense philosophic activity, as for 
example in Italy during the Renais- 
sance, and in Germany since the time 
of Leibnitz, Westerners might have 
guessed that the native music of China 
is far from being the graceless, wild 
thing it is reputed to be. This con- 


jecture would have been substantiated 
by the innumerable fine catches of 
laborer-songs, and vendor songs and 
farmer-songs and folk-songs in gen 
eral which one may hear in infinite 
numbers anywhere from Canton to 
Peking. 

It is not entirely the Westerner’s 
fault that no more is known in the 
Occidental world of the old Chinese 
music. In the third century B.C., the 
Emperor Shih Wang Ti, who built the 
Great Wall, ordered the Burning of the 
Books to make his rule absolute and 
undressable by appeals to Chinese tradi- 
tion. Thus the Classic of Music was 
lost to the world forever. 

Much might be written on the mu- 
sical instruments of China. There is 
the chen for instance, a small organ- 
like device played by the mouth. At 
random its sounds inevitably recall De- 
bussy’s debt to the East. There are 
several kinds of flutes for which many 


fine airs have been composed. The soft 
dulcet appeal of the lutes could be 
apostrophised with much glamor too. 


But I prefer to speak of an old Chinese 
harp and a tale that is connected with 
the inspiration of its utterances. 


II 


One afternoon a Chinese friend came 
to my residence in Soochow and asked 
if I would not like to hear some old 
Chinese music. By the twinkle in his 
eye, I knew it was but his method of 
telling me to put on my hat and coat. 
Soon we were upon the street. We 
were going in the direction of the Sei- 
Kuong pagoda which like the civiliza- 
tion that it symbolized, was crumbling 
to a perhaps not unloathesome death. 
The foreigners have long called it 
Methuselah. The shops _ heathenishly 
oblivious of Sunday, were doing a 
brisk traffic and the noise of bargain- 
ings mingled with the cries of vendors. 
My friend at last broke his silence. 

“We are going to visit a Buddhist 
monk,” he said, “in his mionastery. 
He is the abbot. Buddhism as a teach- 
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ing and as a force in life is by no 
means dead. 

“This monastery to which we are go- 
ing is a superb Buddhist stronghold. 
It is kept together primarily by the 
activities of my friend the abbot. When 
you see him, [ think you will under- 
stand that Buddhism is not an alto- 
gether decayed religion. 

“But no day is so full that my friend 
does not find time for his beloved 
music. Music is an indispensable pas- 
sion with him. He plays only the old 
Chinese classical music and when you 
hear it, you may at first smile at my 
use of the word passion. But if pas- 
sion is an obsession of the deeps of 
the soul, so deep that it were better 
to express it in awed silence, if that 
were possible, you will see that I have 
not misapplied the word. If the hal- 
lowed moods of Bach and César Franck 
were owing to a pulse of tense passion, 
perhaps you will agree that this old 
music too is beholden to the same 
source. But here we are and now you 
can hear for yourself.” 

We walked into a vestibule in the 


middle of a great high wall, painted 
orange yellow to denote its Buddhist 
afhliation. My friend spoke a few 


words in Chinese to the gate-keeper 
and he led us through an arcade which 
ended in a_ paved court  contain- 
ing mosaics of a tiger and an elephant, 
the two animals most intimately con- 
nected with Buddhist lore. Across this 
perfect inclosure we were conducted to 
a dwelling whose front wall of lattice- 
work, standing out before its shining 
white background of rice-paper was 


enchanting. Our host came out to 
meet us just as we arrived. 
The man indeed carried his qualifi- 


cations upon him like a monument. 
His every feature was a plenipotentiary 
of the kingdom of the life within. An 
elderly gentleman he was, his head 
shaven and lined with the two rows of 
six brands each that denote his ini- 
tiation into the order. A _ venerable 
mustache, however, curved like a 
snowy crescent down upon his anaple 
chest. The eyes were large with see- 
ing, and their infinite brown deeply set 
(Continued on page 24) 
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THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS ASSEMBLED IN ORCHESTRA HALL, 
THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
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The National High School Chorus and 
60 members of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Dr. Hollis Dann, 
Frank Luker, accompanist, Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, April 20th, 8:30 P. M 

PART ONE 
To Thee, O Country........ Julius Ejichberg 
orus and Orchestra 
a. A Hope CEE cannoes David Stanley Smith 
b. The Sea Hath Its Pearls.......... Pinsuti 
(Unaccompanied) 
a. The Sun Worshippers—Zuni Indian 
Melody—Harmonized by 
Harvey Worthington Loomis 
b. River, River—Chilean Folk Song 
Arranged by Clifford Page 

Chorus of Girls’ Voices and Orchestra 

All in the April Evening..Hugh S. Roberton 
(Unaccompanied) 


Mexican Serenade...... George W. Chadwick 
Chorus and Orchestra 
Were You There?............ H. T. Burleigh 
(Unaccompanied) 
PART TWO 
Gs TPBWERs veces ncccticvesconenseses Oley Speaks 


Arranged by S. R. Gaines 
(Piano Accompaniment) 
b. Soldiers of the Captain............. Spohr 
(Unaccompanied) 
Chorus of Male Voices 
Spinning Chorus from “The Flying 
SOU” nc secnndccvabessnce Wagner 
Chorus of Girls’ Voices and Orchestra 
Listen to the Lambs...... R. Nathaniel Dett 
(Unaccompanied) 
A Song of Victory............ Percy Fletcher 
Chorus, Orchestra and Organ 


E are tempted to proclaim that 

the choral concert of the National 
High School Chorus last Friday was 
the outstanding event of the Music 
Supervisors Conference. We are still 
so aware of the rather patronizing at- 
titude employed by a great many pro- 
fesional musicians when discussing 
public school music that we cannot be 
too emphatic in declaring that this 
great chorus of 300 voices not only 
sang with admirable professional skill 
but that the quality of tone and the 
character of their choral interpretations 
was immeasurably superior to most of 
the profesional choruses to which we 
have had the pleasure of listening for a 
number of years in New York. 

The striking quality of these young 

ople’s interpretations was due to the 
intensity of their interest in the occa- 
sion, to a refreshing and beautifully 
disciplined enthusiasm in their work, to 
a finely developed sense of phrasing, to 
a certain vibrant and perhaps uncon- 
scious insight into their songs which 
resulted in a unity and quality of tone 
which perhaps only healthy adolescence 
can provide. 

The members of this chorus came 
to Chicago from all sections of the 
country, from Maine to Wyoming and 
from Minnesota to Texas. They rep- 
resented nearly one hundred high 
schools and were prepared by as many 


supervisors and special teachers of 
music. At the Conference, Dr. Hollis 
Dann head of the Music Education 


Department of New York University, 
rehearsed these youngsters on perhaps 
eight different occasions. Then their 
concert was given. 

The program was carefully selected 
not from the standpoint of the audience 
or from considerations of conventional 
choral demands but with a view of re- 


The National High School Orchestra con- 
ducted by Frederick Stock, Howard Hanson 
and Joseph E. Maddy, at the Auditorium, 
Wednesday, April 25. 
New World Symphony...............- Dvorak 
Conducted by Frederick Stock 
Nordic Symphony (2nd movement) 
Howard Hanson 
Conducted by the Composer 
Waltz of the Flowers From Tchaikovsky's 
“Nutcracker Suite” 

Conducted by Joseph Maddy 
Concerto, Opus 16, in A Minor........ Grieg 
Pianist, Miss Frances Hall 
Graduate Student of the Juilliard Foundation 
SRR” CVGTUIIB so occ escccsscecececncs Wagner 
Conducted by Joseph Maddy 


HE statistics on the National High 

School Orchestra are almost more 
intriguing than the remarkable concert 
of the orchestra itself. And in the next 
issue of MusicaAL AMERICA we propose 
some of these figures with thoroughness 
and enthusiasm. 

The National High School Orchestra 
was first organized in 1926 to play for 
the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference at Detroit where it made so 
profound an impression that its repeti- 
tion was imperative. The second as- 
sembling of the orchestra occurred at 
Dallas, Texas, where eleven concerts 
were given before the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association in March, 1927, re- 
sulting in the passing of resolutions 
classifying music as one of the funda- 
mental educational subjects in the 
schools of the Nation. 

With all due respect to the very 
evident merits of Howard Hanson and 
Mr. Maddy one may reserve praise 
for the efforts of both these individuals 
and at the same time point out that the 
finest technical and interpretative per- 
formance of the evening was that ac- 
corded the Dvorak symphony under the 
baton of Frederick Stock. When one 
reflects that over three-fourths of the 
membership of this orchestra were of 
the age of seventeen and under the 
merits of this concert were all the more 
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remarkable. The New World Sym- 
phony was played with a wealth of fine 
color and warmth of feeling. Through- 
out the.evening the orchestra in certain 
massed passages proved a bit unwieldy 
and the volume of tone was sometimes 
excessive even for the generous spaces 
of the auditorium. But the technical 
skill of the various orchestral choirs 
was remarkable. In Dvorak’s work 
and in Hanson’s Nordic symphony the 
orchestra showed a remarkable grasp 
of mood and coloring. 

The accompaniment to Miss Frances 
Hall’s performance of the Grieg con- 
certo was likewise most happily bal- 
anced and executed. Miss Hall’s con- 
ception of the concerto was a bit too 
vigorous and what her performance at- 
tained in force and strength it lost in 
delicacy and contour. 

What surprised this observer in the 
performance of the Rienzi overture 
was the precision and quality of the 
brass choir. It was a bit noisy to be 
sure, as brass choirs are prone to be. 
3ut there was plenty of work for the 
brass in this overture and these young 
gentlemen played with all the assurance 
and skill and grasp of their music of 
the professional symphony player. Mr. 
Maddy conducted his share of the pro- 
gram with a sure command of his huge 
orchestra and the indefatigable labors 
he has lavished on his organization in 
recent months bore rich fruit in the ac- 
complishments of the evening. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch bore testimony 
to his delight in conducting a similar 
group in Detroit two years ago and 
Walter Damrosch conducted the present 
high school orchestra during one of the 
rehearsals. Both of these gentlemen 
were enthusiastic over their experiences. 
No more striking testimony to the 
amazing progress of music education i in 
this country can be found than in the 
actual concerts of the National High 
School Orchestra and the High School 
Chorus in Chicago last week. 





vealing the special vocal qualities and 
abilities of young people of high school 
age carefully trained for a concert ap- 
pearance. ne would not expect such 
a group to render convincingly the emo- 
tional moods of maturity. And yet, 
paradoxically enough, it was in this 
field of feeling and expression that the 
Nat. high school chorus was most suc- 
cessful. The subtle coloring of Hugh 
Roberton’s All in the April Evening, 
the rich depth of Burleigh’s arrange- 
ment of the spiritual, Were You There, 
and the dramatic intensity of Percy 
Fletcher’s Song of Victory were amaz- 
ing in their range and extent. In chor- 
uses of this kind there is too often 
machine like precision and unity, with 
little depth of tone. But the outstand- 
ing characteristics of this chorus were 
the emphasis and attention continually 
placed upon the quality of tone and the 
nature of the interpretation. 

That such excellent results were at- 
tainable at once with the first national 


high school chorus organized ‘in this 
country reflects great credit, of course, 
upon the scores of supervisors and spe- 
cial teachers who trained these young 
people, and to Dr. Hollis Dann who 
brought their preparations to such a 
heartening and stimulating climax. Dr. 
Dann’s direction of this huge chorus 
and of sixty members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra was an admirable 
blend of strength and delicacy—strength 
in maintaining the unity and ensemble 
of such a large group, delicacy in em- 
phasizing always the quality of tone, 
the sensitive use of dynamics and phras- 
ing, the skillful blending of all these 
elements into a moving interpretation 
of the composer’s work. 

If the performance of the National 
High Scholo Chorus is a valid measure 
of what may be accomplished with 
young people in the public schools of 
this ‘country, then a most promising 
musical future for America is definitely 
assured. 
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HE Music Supervisors Conference 

held in the Hotel Stevens in Chi- 
cago last week is over. This observer 
went to the Conference as an interested 
spectator, a bit surfeited with the mu- 
sical menus of a New York season, 
and—shall we confess it?—a bit tole- 
rant and rather kindly disposed towards 
the efforts put forth in recent years 
on behalf of the public school music. 

It is time to record that we came 
away from Chicago refreshed, stimu- 
lated and deeply enthusiastic not alone 
over the results attained at this im- 
mense gathering but at the foundations 
and prospects which have been and are 
being so finely constructed for the fu- 
ture of music in this country. 

The complimentary breakfast by the 
Conference to the Founders held in the 
grand ball room of the Hotel Stevens 
was undoubtedly an outstanding event 
of the week’s gathering. Incidentally 
it lasted for almost five hours and no 
one was bored. 

After amusing reminiscences by the 
Founders and a musical program by a 
chorus conducted by Will Earheart of 
Pittsburgh, the important address of 
the morning was delivered by Percy 
A. Scholes of London. A feature of 
Dr. Scholes’ address was the presenta- 
tion to the Conference of “A Book of 
Greetings from British Musicians,” 
collected by Dr. Scholes and contain- 
ing messages from Sir Edward Elgar, 
Albert Coates, Sir Henry Hadow, Er- 
nest Newman, Edward J. Dent, Arnold 
3ax and a host of others. 

Percy Scholes gave an excellent sum- 
mary of America’s musical position 
today, of her possibilities for future de- 
velopment, of the expectations which 
England and continental Europe held 
for her growth and_ contributions. 
Mr. Scholes paid his respects to jazz 
with a reference to the saxophone as 
the national musical instrument of 
America but soon to be transcended he 
felt by a genuine renaissance in the 
more profound fields of music. 

During this remarkable five day con- 
ference there were innumerable concerts 
by Chicago choruses and choirs, sec- 
tional conferences on music in the rural 
schools, on the work and programs of 
a dozen different fields of musical ac- 
tivity; on Tuesday afternoon there was 
a lengthy and illuminating educational 
symposium with music from Dean 
Peter C. Lutkin’s A Cappella Choir, 
there was innumerable rehearsals of 
choruses and orchestras, college reunion 
dinners, a Tuesday night concert by 
orchestras and choruses of the Chicago 
High Schools, an afternoon concert on 
Wednesday by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and every evening of course 
one of the most spontaneous and en- 
joyable events of the Conference, the 
mass singing in the lobby of the Stevens 
Hotel. 

In short, for the highlights of this 
amazing gathering we refer the reader 
to Professor Gehrken’s excellent sum- 
mary of a remarkable week published 
on the opposite page. 
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HE meeting of the Music Su- 

pervisors’ National Confer- 
ence in Chicago last week was un- 
doubtedly the most important con- 
ference of musicians ever held in 
the history of the world. Not be- 
cause Chicago is so large nor 
because the conference was at- 
tended by so large a number of people; 
not even because the program was so 
embarrassingly rich and full. Rather, 
because the meeting marked the adop- 
tion by a large number of people of a 
new attitude toward music as an edu- 
cational force. 

It has been understood since the be- 
ginning of educational theory that music 
was good for man; that it enriched the 
spiritual life, exalted the soul, lifted the 
individual above the dullness and sordid- 
ness of everyday life. But from Plato 
down the majority of educators have in- 
terpreted this to mean that music is 
good for some men, a limited number 
of men. The Music Supervisors’ Ne- 
tional Conference has taken the atti- 
tude this year more than ever before 
that music is good for all men; and 
that since through music the spirit of 
man can be freed as in no other way, 
universal education in a democracy 
must emphasize music, must give to all 
children the privilege of contact with 
this spiritually exalting thing. 


The Making of Music 

In its earlier years the Conference 
devoted its sessions to talking about the 
value of music and to discussions con- 
cerning the best ways of teaching it. 
More and more in recent years and es- 
pecially this year the emphasis has been 
upon making music during Conference 
Week and then saying: “This is the 
way to do it.” There has never been 
so much actual music by school organ- 
izations as we had in Chicago, and that 
is the chief reason why it was the best 
meeting ever held in the history of the 
Conference. 

We used to have a week of speeches 
and discussions with a little music 
added as garnish or seasoning. Now 
we have a week of beautiful music 
sung and played by the finest school 
organizations in the country; and in- 
cidentally we have a certain number of 
speeches and discussions to which we 
listen more or less as a matter of duty. 
This has brought about an interest, an 
enthusiasm, and a growth in numbers 
that is simply astounding. 

The program of the week has been 
printed in a previous issue of MusIcaL 
America, and the chronological story 
of the various sessions is being told in 
another article in this issue. I shall 
not attempt, therefore, to give a com- 
plete record of events but shall confine 
myself to a description of the high 
lights that seemed particularly interest- 
ing to me. 


The National Council 


The first important occurrence of the 
convention was the series of meetings 
held by the National Research Council 
of Music Education, on the Satur- 
day and Sunday immediately preced- 
ing the opening of the Conference 
proper. 

The Council is a part of the Confer- 
ence, being composed of fifteen men and 
women who have shown outstanding 


ability in music education and who are 
imbued with the spirit of investigation 
and research. Various pieces of work 
are done by committees during the year 
and are then brought to a head at the 
annual meeting and submitted to the 
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Conference for approval and publica- 
tion. 

Among the matters upon which the 
Council is at present at work are the 
following: Objectives in High School 
Music; College Entrance Credits; 
Costs in Music Education; Newer 
Practices in Music Education; Stand- 
ards of Attainment in Sight Singing; 
Competitive and Co-operative Meets; 
Practices Regarding the Certification 
of Teachers of Music in Various 
States; Summer Music Schools for 
Children; Experiments in the Develop- 
ment of Absolute Pitch; Eurythmics 
and Other Types of Physical Response 
as a Part of Music Education; Musical 
Education by Radio; etc., etc. 


Enter the Boy 


Most men think of music as pri- 
marily an activity for girls and women, 
and one of the most difficult problems 
of the supervisor has been to get hold 
of the boy. The problem is not entirely 
solved, but the number of boys who 
appeared as members of the various or- 
ganizations that played and sang in 
Chicago made it perfectly evident that 
a very large number of boys through- 
out the country are becoming genuinely 
interested in music and are thinking as 
much of their glee clubs and orchestras 
as they are of their football teams. 


This ought to make a radical differ- 
ence in the attitude of the men of the 
country a dozen years from now. If it 
is true, as Superintendent Claxton said, 
that the boy no longer loses caste by 
playing or singing, then our men will 
soon be taking less of a tolerant and 
more of an enthusiastic attitude toward 
music. 


Betier Quality of Music 


To the anxious music educator, the 
most significant thing about the meet- 
ing was the better quality of music used 
by the various school organizations. 
When I was president of the Confer- 
ence in 1923, I remember feeling 
ashamed to have my musician friends 
see the programs given at the Cleveland 
meeting by the various orchestras, 
bands, and glee clubs because they con- 
tained so much poor, or at best, medi- 
ocre music. 

But the Chicago programs given by 
the various high school organizations 
were almost universally of high quality, 
and I should have been proud to have 
had anyone not only see the printed pro- 
grams but hear the actual renditions 
of the compositions. Beethoven, Bach, 
Handel, Grieg, Gretchaninoff, Pales- 
trina, Rachmaninoff, Schubert, Franck, 
Wagner, Schumann; with such well 
known modern names as Deems Taylor, 
Howard Hanson, Cecil Burleigh, Elgar, 
Dukas, and Sibelius—these were the 
composers most often listed in the pro- 
grams. If the music performed by the 
high school organization that appeared 
in Chicago is any index of what is 
being done in the public schools the 
country over, we music educators have 
real cause for elation. 


One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in recent meetings has been the 
increasing interest in music publica- 
tions, in instruments, and in teaching 
devices. At first we scorned all con- 
nection with the commercial side of 
music; then for a time we tolerated it 
as a more or less necessary evil; now 
we have learned to welcome it as a 
definitely valuable educational asset. 
The good workman with poor tools has 
always been able to do a better job than 
the poor workman with good tools. But 
the good workman with good tools does 
the best job of all. 


GEHRKENS 


The music supervisor is progressive. 
He wants to know the very best 
methods and devices; he insists upon 
being provided with the best music 
books, the best musical instruments ; and 
one of his chief reasons for going to 
educational conferences is that he may 
have an opportunity of examining ma- 
terials. 
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In Chicago we had the most wonder- 
ful display of material things connected 
with teaching music that has ever been 
brought together; and that it was ap- 
preciated by the supervisors was mani- 
fested by the huge armfuls of literature 
they could be seen, at any time of the 
day, carrying away from the various 
exhibit rooms. New books and music 
filled visitors’ arms to such an extent 
that elevators were overloaded and cor- 
ridors congested; new batons stuck out 
in all directions and threatened to put 
one’s eyes out; but radiant faces were 
seen everywhere, so that it was im- 
possible to feel annoyed or to do any- 
ae but smile—and wait for the next 
car 


Red School House Scores 


One of the most interesting events of 
the week was the playing of an orches- 
tra of fifty from Medina County, Ohio. 
This orchestra is recruited from the 
rural districts of an agricultural county 
in the northern part of the state where 
organized music teaching has been car- 
ried on for the last five or six years 
under the direction of Samuel T. Burns. 
The Lodi-Leroy Little Symphony Or- 
chestra meets for a two-hour rehearsal 
once a week under the leadership of 
Mr. Rudolf Behrens. The population 
of Lodi is 1,240 and of Leroy 241. The 
players come from the high schools of 
these and other villages in the county 
and from some of the centralized 
schools in the near-by country. 

The program in Chicago consisted of 
numbers by Brahms, Sarasate and 
Bizet, closing with the Rakoczy March. 
The members played so well that they 
were asked to give a program before 
the Chicago Rotary Club, where their 
performance was received with the ut- 
most enthusiasm. Not the least re- 
markable thing connected with the Con- 
ference was the fact that this orchestra, 
recruited largely from a village of 241 
inhabitants, should make such a success 
in a city of the size of Chicago, before 
the largest Rotary Club in the world. 


I wish I could tell in detail about the 
wonderful breakfast lasting four and a 
half hours that the Conference gave in 
honor of the “Founders” of the Asso- 
ciation; about the great $200 cake with 
its candles lighted in turn by the various 
past presidents and other torch bearers ; 
about the serious account of the first 
meeting in Keokuk given by the 
“Mother” of Conference, Frances E. 
Clark; and the humorous one given by 
Thaddeus Giddings (whom I should 
refer to as the clown of the Conference 
if I were not afraid he would “get mad” 
at me); of Alice Inskeep’s famous 
“rooster song;” about the fine appeal 
for a fraternal spirit given by Percy 
Scholes, the English musician, together 
with the presenting of a great book 
filled with letters conveying good wishes 
from English musicians to their 
brother musicians in America. But 
even a fairly complete description of 
this wonderful morning would take an 
article in itself. 

In my preliminary article, published 
in Musica America before the con- 
ference, I said the program of the week 
was so full that it suggested the slogan 
“a college education in a week.” And 
as I write this article I have the feeling 
that I cannot do justice to the events 
of the week in anything short of a 
volume. 


A Book Needed 


I want to tell about the thrillingly 
beautiful midnight singing of the su- 
pervisors in the wonderful lobby of the 
Stevens Hotel, about President Bowen’s 
astuteness and skill as a presiding of- 
ficer, about the innumerable fine things 
done by the Chicago committee to make 
the Conference a success, about Clar- 
ence Birchard’s impassioned plea for 
more choral music, about Dean Lutkin’s 
wonderful and inexhaustible supply of 
funny stories, about the Chicago Bach 
Choir and the Flint High School a cap- 
fella choir—and a score of other equal- 
ly important and interesting things. But 
space is limited, so I shall have to con- 
tent myself with closing by answering 
a question that has been asked me a 
number of times, namely, ““What was the 
most interesting thing in the entire Con- 
ference ?” 

Persons who have never attended a 
supervisors’ conference will probably 
regard me as a sentimentalist, but those 
who have been present at some meeting 
in past years will understand what I 
man when I say that the most delightful 
the most interesting thing in the entire 
conference was the fine feeling of 
friendliness that pervaded not only the 
entire Stevens Hotel but overflowed 
into all of downtown Chicago. 

In my preceding article I referred to 

the supervisor as being enthusiastic, and 
stated that his enthusiasm and his sin- 
cerity had had a good deal to do with 
his success. Let me close the present 
article by saying that the music super- 
visor is the friendliest person in the 
world. Everywhere for an entire week 
everyone you met in elevator, corridor 
or street, greeted you with a friendly 
smile. And always smile answered 
smile. ' 
Is it music that makes people friend- 
ly? Or is it their friendliness that 
makes it possible for them to be musi- 
cians? Or do the two things react on 
one another? This is a matter that 
might well be referred to the Research 
Council for investigation ! 

May the music supervisor always re- 
main as he is now—radiantly enthusias- 
tic; sincerely, even passionately, inter- 
ested in improving himself and his 
work; genuinely friendly in his attitude 
toward all men. 

And may his tribe increase 
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Auditors Flee 


From Sacre 


Philadelphia Women 
Show Disapproval 


Puicapecpuia, April 25.—The chal- 
lenging properties of Stravinsky’s Le 
Sacre de Printemps have obviously not 
been dissipated since the score was new 
fifteen years ago. 

When Pierre Monteux, conducting 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in the Aca- 
demy of Music on a recent afternoon, 
came to the very brief rest separating 
the first and second parts, about 100 
women rose more or less ostentatiously 
from their parquet seats and took flight 
beyond the reaches of the- instrumental 
tumult. 

Mr. Monteux, who is perhaps the 
foremost of all authorities on this score, 
having officiated at its premiére in 
Paris, 1913, was visibly disturbed. He 
turned to the audience with an expres- 
sion of distress. There was an em- 
barrassing moment during which one 
wondered whether the concert would 
continue. Then somebody, who may 
have subconsciously recalled how Tink- 
er Bell’s life was saved in Peter Pan, 
started clapping. The applause curve 
ascended, the auditorium echoing with 
the demonstration which clearly ex- 
pressed the sentiment “Go on, we're 
with you!” 

And Mr. Monteux proceeded with his 
superb interpretation, all in all the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s most thrilling 
exhibition of virtuosity of the entire 
season. 

Seventeen Rehearsals 

Mr. Monteux had put his men through 
seventeen rehearsals, which bore fruit 
in a superb clarity of phrasing and a 
flexibility of tone which emphasized the 
significance of the modernist work at 
its full value. 

When the last section had been 
played, there was another deliberately 
reassuring storm of applause in which 
the orchestra men themselves joined. 
The provocation to say something tart 
had been extreme and conductors there 
are who would have responded to it. 
Mr. Monteux carried off the honors for 
courtesy by keeping silent. 

The program in detail was as follows: 


Overture, Coriolanus 10s sha wake Beethoven 
Concerto for ‘cello and orchestra 
- & SS a Haydn 
Willem Van Den Burg 
Excerpts from La Damnation du 
BE aw aibee dts bind be uecuatuescce's Berlioz 
Le Sacre de Printemps...........Stravinsky 


Mr. Monteux gave a particularly 
sensitive and appreciative reading of the 
Berlioz numbers, comprising the Menuet 
des Follets, Danse des Sylphes and the 
still stirring Marche Hongroise ; and 
an impressive interpretation of the 
carislanus. 

Mr. Van Den Burg, first ’cellist of 
the orchestra exhibited his very con- 
siderable gifts in a charming perform- 
ance of the melodious Haydn concerto. 
But Stravinsky and the reactions thereto 
dominated the concert. The work was 
first produced here by Leopold Stokow- 
ski in 1922. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Pierre 
Monteux, guest conductor, was heard 
in concerts at the Academy of Music on 
a recent Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day night with Hans Kindler, former 
first ’cellist of the organization, as solo- 
ist. The program was as follows: 


Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis 
for Double String Orchestra, 


Vaughan Williams 
Symbolistic Study No. 3, 
Once I Passed Through a Populous City, 
Arthur Farwell 
Variations on a Rococo Theme 
for 'Cello and Orchestra..Tchaikovsky 
ee CED Senden ics acbmibbitiaeesas «oie Liszt 
The gloom of this concert was some- 
what lightened by a full flavored read- 
ing of so familiar and standby as the 
Liszt symphonic poem. Otherwise the 
menu proved drearily non-inspirational. 
CRAVEN. 
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Mr. Monteux Has Some Opinions 











With his famous moustache fairly 
bristling, Pierre Monteux concluded the 
Philadelphia Orchestra season at the 
Academy of Music last Saturday. In 


an interview granted Music America’s 
reporter directly after the concert Mr. 
Monteux expressed himself vigorously 
about music and modern composers. In 
a subsequent interview with a reporter 
of the Philadelphia Jewish Times, the 
eminent conductor seems to have created 
quite a sensation. Mr. Monteux prob- 
ably gave vent to his inflammable Gallic 
temperament at a moment when the 
strain of the past season was most felt 
by him, and incensed by what seemed 
to him to be unfair treatment by the 
press and public in Philadelphia and 
other American cities, spoke in an im- 
pulsive way which made an all too 
good newspaper story. 

Musical America’s reporter found Mr. 
Monteux disappointed that the music 
he cares so much for had failed to move 
Philadelphia audiences to a comparable 
state of excitement. The unfavorable 
reception tendered Stravinsky’s Sacre 
du Printemps, at a recent Philadelphia 
concert probably moved Mr. Monteux 
to particular wrath. 

Stravinsky he considers the most 
promising, the “white hope” of the 
moderns, having such splendid composi- 
tions as the Sacre du _ Printemps, 
l’Oiseau de Feu and Petrouchka, that 
satirical masterpiece, to his credit. 
l’Histoire du Soldat, which Mr. Mon- 
teux conducted in New York not long 
ago for the League of Composers he 
thinks “not so forte.” “Stravinsky,” 
the gallant Frenchman added, “will un- 
doubtedly do it again in the future.” 

Asked about the trend of modern com- 
posers, Mr. Monteux stated that we 
live during a period of transition, that 
no one really knows what the future 
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WINNERS OF QUARTET COMPETITION 
Mixed Quartet 
First Prize 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Prepared by George Oscar Bowen. 
Second Prize 
Riverside High School, 
Wisconsin. 
Prepared by Allen M 
Third Prize 
Lockport High School, Lockport, Nw York 
Prepared by Earl Hairland. 


Male Quartet 


Milwaukee, 


Sargent. 


First Prize 
Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Prepared by R. F. Paxton. 
Second Prize 
Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Prepared by Mrs. Caroline Pitts. 
Third Prize 
Washington High School, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin. 
Prepared by H. G. 
The quartet competition of the Su- 
pervisors Conference held in the North 
Ball room of 
the Hotel Stev- 
ens last Tues- 
day afternoon 
was fast and 
furious. There 
were seventeet 
contestants and 
judging c o n- 
sumed the bet- 
ter part of three 
hours. The vo- 
cal qualities of 
the various en- 
tries were ad- 
mirable. So 
well balanced 
were many of 
the quartets that 
the grading be- 
tween second 
and third prizes 
was a difficult 
problem for the 

judges, 


Brown. 


Conference Quartet Competition 


will bring, or has much confidence in 
or sympathy for the “bruit mecanique” 
(mechanical noise) engendered by the 
plurality of present-day musicians. 

Important moderns are  Respighi 
(whom Mr. Monteux thinks very de- 
serving and sincere), and Hindemith, 
whom he thinks is exceedingly promis- 
ing. 

A novelty by George Migot, a French 
composer just starting, who is at the 
same time startling, will have its initial 
performance in Amsterdam next fall, 
instead of in the States, as originally 
scheduled. Mr. Monteux thinks that 
the concert field in America is over- 
crowded, both as to the number of per- 
forming artists, and orchestral con- 
certs. “This is the reason why the 
critics get so cross: they miss their 
dinner, while running from one concert- 
hall to another !” 

New York audiences, Mr. Monteux 
found to be especially critical, in fact 
too much so; “In New-York one plays 
for judges, who are looking for some- 
thing bad.” On the impulse of the 
moment Mr. Monteux said he will never 
again conduct here; Newark will be as 
near as he'll ever come. “Most of the 
critics in New York are not only pre- 
judiced, they are positively unfair, and 
don’t even give correct reports. At the 
Philadelphia Symphony’s last concert 
there, the orchestra so enthusiastically 
applauded their conductor that it was 
reluctant to get up to share the applause. 
This fact was not even mentioned in 
the newspapers.” 

Still, even if America has to look to 
Europe for guidance in musical matters, 
it is Mr. Monteux’s opinion that the 
future of that art lies in this country. 
As an axiom, Mr. Monteux proposed 
that the city that is prepared to spend 
the most money on its symphony, is 
bound to get the best oenrenceen 
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The first prizes, consisting of two 
silver Tiffany cups, were presented to 
the winning quartets by the Theodore 
Presser Company. 
sisting 


Second prizes, con- 
plaques, 
presented to the second male and mixed 
quartets by the Musical Courier. 

The third prize, a bronze plaque given 
by Musicat America to the quartet of 
Washington High School, Milwaukee, 
consisting of Wilbur Hillis, first tenor, 
Allen Timm, second tenor, Edgar Ob- 
ma, first bass, and John Neilson, second 
bass. All of these boys have been mem- 


bers of the High School Glee Club for 
two years. In addition to Mr. Brown’s 


of two bronze were 


training the quartet was also assisted in 
their preparation by Fred Smith, ac- 
companist and supervisor. 





MUSICAL AMERICA PRIZE WINNERS 


Philadelphian 
Operas Close 


Civic and Grand Lists 


Reach Conclusion 


Purapvetpuia, April 25.—The Civic 
Opera Company closed its season of 
fifteen performances in the Philadelphia 
Metropolitan with a finely authoritative 


and highly colorful presentation of The 
Jewels of the Madonna. This opera 
has had the good luck to be well given 
here ever since Dippel and Campanini 
introduced it with the Philadelphia- 
Chicago troupe in this same house some 
sixteen years ago. 


In the Civic Company’s excellent cast 
was Helen Stanley, whose Malliela was 
rich-voiced and effectively touched with 
the baleful malignant passion of the 
role. Norberti Ardelli’s ringing tenor 
tones seemed particularly well suited to 
the measures assigned the harassed 
Gennaro; and Ruth Montague was an 
entirely satisfactory encumbent of the 
part of Carmela. Joseph Royer’s 
Rafaele was lyrically pleasing, especial- 
ly in the serenade, but he did not quite 
capture the flashy implications of the 
role. 

Auxiliary performances were icon- 
tributed by Olive Marshall, Hilda 
Burke, Maybelle Marston, Albert 
Mahler, Nino Mazzeo and Sara Murphy. 
The Kosloff ballet gave vividness to 
the scene in the Camorra’s haunt, and 
the chorus sang with rousing spirit. 
Alexander Smallens imparted a glamor- 
ous quality to his reading of the score. 


Aida Performance 


The Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany closed its successful season on 
twelve performances in the Academy of 
Music with a spirited Aida, given be- 
fore a crowded house. 


The tall tenor, John Dwight Sample, 
the most heroically proportioned of con- 
quering Radameses, was in resourceful 
voice, and there was a highly promis- 
ing newcomer in Kathryne Ross, a Wil- 
mington girl who has lately been singing 
in Italy. ‘The occasion marked her 
American début. Her excellent natural 
vocal equipment is still in need of some 
refinement, and she was rather handi- 
capped by the dramatic demands of the 
part of Aida; but her delivery of Ri- 
torna Vincitor promptly demonstrated 
that hers is a musical talent to be 
reckoned with. 


Chief Caupolican as Amonasro, Ivan 
Steschenko as Ramfis and Carmela Pon- 
selle as Amneris rounded out a well 
balanced presentation. Fulgenzio Guer- 
rieri directed in fervent style. Stage 
appurtenances were duly elaborate; 
chorus and ballet capitally filled the re- 
quirements. 

Passion According to St. Matthew 
was given a superb presentation, March 
4, by the Brahms Chorus under the di- 
rection of N. Lindsay Norden. 

The ecclesiastical character of the 
music was maintained in environment 
and atmosphere of presentment. The 
work was given in Calvary Church, and 
both choristers and soloists were garbed 
in black. A double orchestra was com- 
posed of members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and the choir of 120 was 
likewise divided. The accompaniment 
to the Narrator’s part was played on a 
piano, instead of on the cembalo. Other- 
wise Mr. Nordan adhered as closely as 
possible to the original requirements of 
the score. 

Both in volume and nuance of tone 
the chorus was admirable and its a 
cappella work in the chorales was exact 
in intonation and vigorous in spirit. The 
excellent soloists were Olive Marshall, 
Ruth Montague, Bernard Poland, Don- 
ald Redding, Lester Patton, and Walter 


Evans. 
H. T. Craven. 
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Mr. Monteux Departs Amid 


Some Clamor 
HE Philadelphia Orchestra, Pierre 
Monteux, guest conductor; at Car- 
negie Hall, April 17. The program: 


Overture, Coriolanus........... Beethoven 
Symphony No 4........sseeeees Schumann 
Le Sacre du Printemps........Stravinsky 


Very little, it can be said at once, be- 
came the Philadelphia Orchestra (as it 
operated during the season which was 
concluded on this occasion) so much 
as its manner of departure. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra has not been The 
Philadelphia Orchestra during the 1927- 
28 term of its existence, a state of af- 
fairs which has been noted ad nauseam 
here and elsewhere. Both as a col- 
lection of gloriously polished units and 
as pertains to the disseminated choirs 
themselves, the famous band has fallen 
on evil days. The strings have lost 
their unique lustre, the brass is minus 
quality, various of the solo instruments 
indulge in sounds they would never have 
dared own before. The collected sound 
that issues forth from the erstwhile 
celestial ensemble is merely that of an 
orchestra—a good enough one, it is 
true, but not the first in the land. 

All this is entirely aside from a dis- 
cussion of interpretative values, of con- 
ductorial excellences and shortcomings. 
It has to do more particularly with the 
offices of a discriminating organ of lis- 
tening. A reporter must have a nose 
for news and a conductor an ear for 
ensemble. We presume that the year’s 
crop of guest leaders in Quakerdom 
have heard what they wanted to hear 
and have not been satisfied until the 
men who did compose the Philadelphia 
Orchestra bent their combined efforts 
to please. Granted this premise to 
work on, we can say that our own 
personal pair of ears does not gorge 
on the current sound the way it used 
to. Maybe we are just a fickle old 
meany. 

Entirely because our aural sense has 
grown so snobbish we remained fairly 
cool and collected while Mr. Monteux 
clattered through the Coriolanus music 
and the lovely, lyrical outpouring that 
Schumann saw fit to call his Fourth 
Symphony. The former was amply 
dramatic; it visualized a bluff, ill man- 
nered sort of Coriolanus, who probably 
trod an people’s toes and scolded them 
for it. Of the noble austerity that it 
is not impossible to find in this sinewy 
tale we could discover little trace. 

Those concerned were hardly tender 
with Schumann’s alternately shy and 
joyous utterance, albeit there were mo- 
ments of indubitable appeal in a curious- 
ly uneven survey. Possibly the idea of 
disguising much of the inept scoring of 
the work by the simple process of giving 
a steel plated exterior to the whole 
occurred to the powers that were; it is 
not an easy symphony to perform, and 
those who seek to do so must needs lay 
plans and specifications carefully. As 
far as Mr. Monteux’s plans went it was 
a very adequate performance. 

It remained for the Stravinskian wor- 
ship of Mother Earth and the extra- 
ordinary episode of the Pagan Night in 
the Sacre de Printemps to bring about 
something of a sensation. This is a 
creation with which Mr. Monteux has 


- worked black art for several years. He 


conducted it when it provoked its first 
riot just fifteen years ago in Paris and 
it was one of the features of his tenure 
of the Boston Symphony baton. The 
Sacre has not sounded the same to those 
who were excited witnesses when he 
pointed the way for its brutal steps 
before. We were all taken in by it as 
he prodded music which since has as- 


GOTHAM’S 


IMPORTANT MVSIC 


Reviewed by William Spier 


sumed something of a logical, even 
trivial air to primordial violence. 

Last week he expended the same 
powers of terrible bleakness and rude 
force on the Sacre, gave it, in fact, the 
most stimulating account that it has had 
from any other hands than his own. 
But the glamor of the Sacre has faded 
perceptibly. Not even those who would 
go about clad in animal skins can sub- 
sist on only rhythm and the carefully 
woven threads of a fundamentally cheap 
invention. The Sacre glorifies a colos- 
sal technic—and does very little else. 

Mr. Monteux roused his hearers to 
cheers and a few pallid hisses. The 
enthusiasm for his own feat was un- 
commonly warm and spontaneous. 

W. S. 


Miss Bacon Continues 


HE dauntless Miss Katherine 

Bacon, excellent and diligent mu- 
sician, continued on the second lap of 
her series dedicated to the proposition 
that all composers are not equal, on 
the afternoon of April 15th. On this 
occasion three sonatas and four im- 
promptus which had been engendered 
out of the Schubertian inspiration were 
given voice to commemorate the cen- 
tennial of the death of genius. It was 
a program admirably chosen for vari- 


RIVA HOFFMAN, SOLO DANCER, IN 


ety and color, and skilfully arranged 
so as to achieve an effect of climactic 
potency. In its performance Miss Ba- 
con distinguished herself to an unusual 
degree by virtue of her understand- 
ing and full report with the music she 
essayed as well as the completely pianis- 
tic quality she endowed upon matters 
which are often unklaviermassig. 

With the charming posthumous C 
minor Sonata Miss Bacon got things 
under way, demonstrating immediately 
the easy, sympathetic disposition of her 
resources which was to be character- 
istic of her realized intent. Engaging 
as it undoubtedly is this work is some- 
what superfluous to those who are well 
acquainted with the B flat Sonata which 
follows it and which—especially as re- 
gards the concluding movements of 
each—it resembles significantly. Pos- 
sibly Schubert set out to say substan- 
tially what he uttered in such heavenly 
accents in the latter creation. More 
probably he entirely forgot, when he 
deposited a key signature of two flats 
upon the ruled paper that was to be 
published as his tenth sonata, that he 
had heard the tunes which sounded 
persuasive and sweet to his mind’s ear 
somewhere not long since. 

The entrancing bit of loveliness that 
is the A major Sonata, Op. 120, was 
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at least partly realized by Miss Bacon, 
who captured the spirit of poignant 
wistfulness with which the slow move- 
ment is informed, to good effect. She 
was not impressively successful in set- 
ting forth the verdure of the first move- 
ment or the dainty play of light and 
shade of the third, however. She was 
content to perform these episodes with 
an exclusive attribute of tasteful neat- 
ness—which is, perhaps, not quite 
enough to make us happy. The Im- 
promptus that make up Opus 142 dis- 
played the pianist on firmer ground and 
she contrived to introduce well con- 
ceived contrasts into these woefully un- 
abbreviated but treasurable pieces. 
What was by far the surpassing 
glory of the afternoon was Miss Ba- 
con’s really excellent recounting of the 
great A minor Sonata, Op. 143, a work 
that is as large limbed and massive as 
the most full blooded of Brahms, one 
that found its composer in a brooding, 
defiant state of mind that vitalizes this 
music with tremendous power. Miss 
Bacon rose up and came to grips bel 
ligerently with the stormy eyed Schu 
bert who makes himself known here 
Galvanic energy she gave generously 
and with stimulating recklessness that 
somehow did not find itself deluged 
under a flood of inaccuracies. 
Miss Bacon was heard by 
ous and appreciative admirers. 


W. S. 
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Mr. Pelletier’s Henchman 
ETHELWOLD betrayed his sov 
ereign again and committed suicide 
in atonement, all because of a woman, 
for the benefit of the Saturday matinee 
subscribers on April 14, when The 
King’s Henchman achieved its final 
performance of the season. The occa- 
sion, along with the usual interest that 
is engendered by this increasingly ad 
mirable opera, possessed the added at 
traction of introducing a new conduc- 
tor for the matter at hand. This was 
Mr. Wilfred Pelletier, of the Metro- 
politan’s staff of assistant conductors, 
who assumed the post that is habitual 
ly fulfilled by Mr. Tullio Serafin. Mr. 
Pelletier acquitted himself with hon- 
ors; his confidence bespoke ample 
familiarity with the score and_ in 
his balance of orchestral and choral 
details he revealed himself a_ taste 
ful and canny musician who knew 
what he wanted and how to achieve it 
He brought enthusiasm and alert intel 
ligence to his assignment as well. Mr 
Pelletier’s advent may be saluted with 
a good sized portion of gratitude. 
The cast was precisely that which 
has given utterance to Miss Millay’s 
words and Mr. Taylor’s music in pre 
ceding performances. Mr. Edward 
Johnson sang the title role with a nice 
regard for poetic expressiveness and 
Mme. Florence Easton did the same 
for Aelfrida. Mr. Lawrence Tibbett 
once more delivered the music of 
Eadgar nobly. Mr. William Gustaf 
son was the faithful Maccus and Miss 
Henriette Wakefield served as hench 
woman in the house of the Thane of 
Devon. Mr. George Meader once more 
lent remarkable distinction to the brief 
measures allotted Dunstan. W.S 


Finis for the Opera 
HE gaiety which usually abounds 
as almost a tangibility in the corri- 
dors of the Metropolitan was not un- 
mixed with melancholy Saturday night, 
April 14, when the twentieth year of Mr. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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EFORE we call it a season 
B and step down from this hos- 
pitable rostrum until the Autumn, 
we should like to relieve our mind 
a bit in regard to what may be 
called the higher snobbism in 
American musical life. We hope 
to persuade the sweet reasonable- 
ness of our readers into agree- 
ment with us about it but, failing 
that, at least to give them some- 
thing to think over, something to 
challenge their complacency in the 
matter if they happen to be afflict- 
ed with any. 


The higher snobbism is practiced not 
only in New York but in the less cos- 
mopolitan fastnesses of Boston and 
Philadelphia and thence westward in 
not greatly varying degrees all the way 
to the Pacific Coast. It involves a 
bland and considerably upstage attitude 
toward the fine old English language 
that is undeserved; indeed, insists upon 
such abject reverence for foreign 
tongues that all musical programmes 
must be descriptively smeared with 
them. 

It seems to us that the time has about 
arrived for people to jettison this at- 
titude in America, to confess as pleas- 
antly but as boldly as possible that they 
are a unilingual nation and to begin 
to demand unashamedly that babel give 
place to something they really under- 
stand. In a word, that they hoist the 
sign, “English—with negligible ex- 
ceptions—spoken here.” 

It seems to us about time to do it 
because we believe it is already by way 
of being done of itself. So why not 
give it the slight impetus it needs to be 
set on its course quickly. Some thirty 
years of pretty sedulous and, we think, 
considerably observant attendance at 
opera houses and concert halls has con- 
vinced us that the contemporary two 
generations of the American musical 
public are possesed of so little equip- 
ment in the matter of foreign languages 
that they are in fact as unilingual as 
the French and more so than the British 
or the Germans. But whereas the 
French and the Germans (the British 
have a little of the same sort of snob- 
bism as ourselves) demand invariably 
that they be made able to understand 
what programmes are talking about, 
Americans appear to take what is given 
them and say nothing; thus becoming 
part of the conspiracy of snobbism 
which so disingenuously assumes every 
concertgoer to be fluently adept in 
French and German and Italian and, 
often enough, in Spanish as well. 


Many Nationalities 


It is true that, in New York at least, 
there is a large immigrant population 
made up of almost innumerable nation- 
alities, but in spite of their numbers 
they form but a small part of the 
American opera or concert audience, 
except in certain special instances. If 
Feodor Chaliapin gives a concert in 
Russian, this audience will be perhaps 
half Russian, or if Andres Segovia 
plays the guitar, perhaps more than half 
his audience will be Spanish. But a 
German or Italian or French opera at 
the Metropolitan will only produce— 
can only produce because of the huge, 
purely American subscription—a slight 
mixture of the foreign element. And 
orchestral concerts and the average run 
of major recitals attract extremely few 
of the foreign-speaking groups. 
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THE HIGHER SNOBBISM 


Some Reflections on the Lack of English 
Where It Is Needed Most 


By IRVING WEIL 


It is doubtless because music was 
looked upon with suspicion by the Puri- 
tan mind in early America, which re- 
garded it as an exotic pleasure of in- 
sidiously satanic origin, that the art 
was first put on its feet here by foreign- 
ers. And it is probably true that what 
has developed today into the current 
snobbism had its roots in the perfectly 
natural use of their own tongue by the 
immigrants of the second half of the 
nineteenth century. At first these were 
almost exclusively German. Later they 
were largely Italian. 

Thus we had these two languages 
thrust upon us. The opera house gave 
social prestige to Italian in its musical 
uses and the orchestras and their audi- 
ences put the stamp of social approval 
upon German. French has been an 
afterthought and a greater bit of snob- 
bism than either of the others. And as 
the generations have come and gone, 
the immigrants have given place to 
Americans as their offspring and what 
was once natural enough has become 
an affectation of culture. So that now 
an average American opera or concert 
audience can no longer understand what 
is thrown at it in a foreign idiom. 


Defeats the Purpose 


The practice of this snobbism in 
America not only largely defeats the 
purpose of much musical performance 
—which is, first and foremost, to be 
understood—but its perpetrators, who 
often know little more about the foreign 
tongues they dabble in than the audi- 
ences who are its victims, are thereby 
led into the most peurile inconsistencies. 

Music originally titled and described 
by its Spanish composer in Spanish, 
will, for the lord knows what reason, be 
presented to an American audience in 
French. German or Italian matters will 
be offered in a wry conglomerate of 
the original and of English. Sometimes 
certain titles will be pussy-footed into 
English and, again, others of precisely 
the same significance, will remain labor- 
iously what they were. And often 
enough this assiduous reverance for 
foreign titles will be productive of 
things preposterously incorrect. Why 
not make a straightforward and tho- 
roughly comprchensible job of the whole 
affair and present everything in the 
way of title and description in plain but 
adequately equivalent English? 

e are minded to quote a few recent 
and typical absurdities on concert pro- 
grammes in New York to illustrate 
some of the rather silly things this 
higher snobbism leads to. Here is an 
example from a New York Symphony 
Orchestra program: 

Ballet-Pantomime, “El Amor 

Brujo” (“Love the Sorcerer”)... 


M. de Falla (Scéne Gitane de 
l’Andalousie ) 

Introduction 

Chez les Gitanes 

La Veillée 


Danse de la Frayeur 

Le Cercle Magique 

Récit du Pécheur 

Minuit 

Les Sortiléges 

Danse rituelle du Feu 

Pantomime 

Danse du Jeu d’Amour 

Finale, Les Cloches du Matin 

Stop to think about it a moment. A 

hotch-potch of English, Spanish and 
French. The piece is Spanish and its 
title is given in that tongue, but the 
person responsible hastens to bracket a 
translation, thereby admitting a fear 
that it will not be understood by the 
audience. Then, however, he proceeds 


to append the titles to the several move- 
ments of the suite in French. To make 
our point, we suggest that the reader 
try to translate these French sub-titles 
and thus see how much of a bad start 
he may have had toward understanding 
the music. Our guess is that fifty per- 
cent of it would have escaped him be- 
cause he would not have known what 
it was supposed to be about. 

At a Philharmonic concert one had 
the inconsistency and faulty French of 
a notation of one movement from the 
de Falla suite in this fashion: 

“Danse Rituelle du Feu from the 
Ballet-Pantomime "El Amor Brujo.” 


Upstanding English 


Here is another fine mixture of 
French, English and Spanish, and bad 
French at that, since the “du” should 
have been “de” and there should be no 
capitalization in French titles. When 
this kind of thing is done everyone ac- 
cepts it with the customary complacency 
(because we really don’t know any 
better?) but French people laugh at it. 
And no wonder. 


Farther down on this same Phil- 
harmonic program one came_ across 
Ottorino Respighi’s suite, “Pini di 


Roma” quite nicely become “The Pines 
of Rome.” If this be acceptable in 
English, my masters, why not the other? 

Another programme calls Oscar Es- 
pla’s Spanish symphonic episode, “Don 
Quijote velando las armas” by its 
French equivalent, “La Veillee d’Armes 
de Don Quichotte” and then quickly 
relapses into English: 

“Prelude, dance and scene—Medita- 
tions and hopes of Don Quixote through 
the night of his vigil—adventures, fan- 
cies, landscapes.” 

Not very satisfying English, to be 
sure, but still English. And yet what 
nonsense the whole thing is, isn’t it? 
Why present a Spanish piece to an 
American audience by a French title! 
Why not “Don Quixote’s Knightly 
Vigil” right away. Is there anything 
degrading about that? It is perfectly 
good, upstanding language and quite as 
appropriately significant as the original. 
Endless similar examples could be trot- 
ted forth—they are splattered through 
every season of music as thickly as 
grits in bran. 

One of the current side-lines of the 
higher snobbism to be encountered 
plenteously in any discussion of this 
matter of foreignization is the slightly 
exasperating outburst, “Oh, but it 
sounds so much better in French”’—or 
Italian or German, as the case may be. 

Simply a little more nonsense. The 
title of Stravinsky’s suite, “L’oiseau 
de feu,” for instance, sounds, as sound, 
very much Iss well than “The Bird of 
Fire.” Or “Le sacre du printemps” 
than “The Spring Rite.” Try them 
severally on your bathroom. As a fact, 
the French in the second instance is not 
so good a translation of the original 
Russian, we are told, as either “The 
Spring Rite” or “The Consecration of 
Spring.” 

Ah, but Italian is another matter, 
you hear; Italian, itself liquid music, 
is always more beautiful than English; 
and it sounds so well even if you don’t 
know what it means. Additional non- 
sense, of course. “La Rondine,” the 
title of Puccini’s opera, is, as pure 
sound, much less beautiful than the 
exact English equivalent, “The Swal- 
low.” The Italian substantive has one 
long vowel and two short ones; the 
English two long ones—and long 
vowels alone make for beautiful sound. 
Are you enamored of “Gianni Schicchi” 





as a matter sound, when you remember 
it goes like this—“Johnny Skeeki?” 

And is there anything especially won- 
derful about the sound of Handel’s “Il 
Pastor Fido” or “Pizzetti’s “La Pisa- 
nella” or Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana;” anything more than there is 
in “The Faithful Shepherd” or “The 
Pisan Woman” or “Rustic Chivalry?” 
And how do you like the beautiful buzz- 
saw quality of Sinigaglia’s “Le Baruffe 
Chiozzotte?” Is not “The Brawling 
Chiozzanese” as good or better? 

Some people, too, have the notion 
that there is some esoteric inwards to a 
title in another language which escapes 
the translator even though they haven’t 
the least idea what that supposedly 
peculiar untranslatable meaning is. 
Something, they believe, is hiding within 
“Il Barbiere di Siviglia” that doesn’t 
appear in “The Barber of Seville;” or 
in “Le martyre de Saint Sebastien” 
that escapes “The Martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian ;” or that “Nuages” are more 
than “Clouds” and “La mer” is some- 
how something besides “The Sea.” 
“Tod und Verklaerung” holds more for 
them, they think, than “Death and 
Transfiguration” and “Gretchen am 
Spinnrade” than “Meg at the Spinning- 
wheel.” But they may be assured that 
the translation is not holding out on 
them. “Der fliegende Hollaender” is 
“The Flying Dutchman” and absolutely 
nothing else. 

All this is not to imply that there 
aren’t times when the way of the trans- 
lator is hard. Foreign titles, like for- 
eign texts, occasionally have their bris- 
tling difficulties for anyone converting 
them into English, but the difficulties 
are almost never insuperable. | And 
when they are, surely an approximation 
that is understood is better than the 
original which is not. 

Since the snobbism about foreigniza- 
tion was first fastened on America, it 
has stuck very largely because those 
who might have combatted it have, 
frankly, been a bit too lazy to do it. 
Most of us who write about music 
haven’t been willing to take the time 
or the trouble to make proper transla- 
tions of things. In France and Ger- 
many and Italy it is of course always 
done. Anything else would start some- 
thing. In France, they even carry the 
matter into the region of actual names 
and Johann Sebastian Bach, for instance, 
becomes Jean Sebastien Bach. John 
Sebastian Bach or Frank Schubert or 
Joseph Verdi are perhaps not desirable. 
Our plea is merely for English where 
anything else is not likely to be under- 
stood. 


A Mozart Example 


What a confession it is, for example, 
on the part of the Metropolitan Opera 
when the programme of the evening 
will contain “Cosi fan Tutte” with “So 
Do They All” in parentheses immedi- 
ately under it. The thing signifies that 
the management thinks the audience 
will not know what the title means, and 
translates it. How in the name of all 
the seven inkpots is it to be supposed 
that if the audience doesn’t know what 
even the title means, it will understand 
the whole Italian text of the opera it- 
self! Moreover, the Metropolitan often 
enough can’t manage so simply a matter 
as a correct translation of nothing more 
than a title. This one, for instance. 
“Cosi fan Tutte” happens not to mean 
“So -_Do They All,” which is really 
“They All Do, Too;” it means “As 
They All Do,” or better, “The Way 
They All Do.” 

(Continued on page 26) 
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RUSSIAN “F AIRY G ODFATHER 


Memories of Glazounoff the Bountiful ; 


By SULAMITH ISH-KISHOR 


HEN the new Conserva- 

tory of Music at St. Peters- 
burg, which was built at a cost of 
2,000,000 rubles ($1,000,000), 
was opened in 1903, it was destin- 
ed to have the services of Nikolas 
Rimsky-Korsakoff as director and 
teacher of orchestration for five 
years only. He was succeeded by 
his natural heir, his pupil and 
sympathiser in conservatism, Al- 
exander Glazounoff. Curiously 
enough, Glazounoff regarded the fact 
of his being considered conservative as 
a proof that the early twentieth cen- 
tury marked the end of an epoch of 
great music. The mighty tidal wave of 
the late nineteenth century music had 
borne Glazounoff and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff on its crest as ultra-radical re- 
formers. 1908 found them behind the 
times. Glazounoff did not defend his 
music. The epoch is marking time, he 
said. Debussy he considered “an epi- 
sode,” Puccini a dramatist stimulated 
to musical composition, Richard Strauss 
a man of second-rate ideas, and 
Schoenberg not interesting at all. 


Yet Glazounoff is not at all the type 
of man one would associate with con- 
demnatory inclinations or ungenerous 
feeling towards his contemporaries. 
Himself the composer of about eighty 
works, including seven symphonies, a 
master of technic and a man deeply 
honored and loved in his own country, 
Glazounoff respects and encourages the 
work of others, and has been the foster- 
father of any number of young Russian 
talents. 


The Famous Five 

Oscar Potoker, a Russian composer 
to whom Leopold Godowsky referred as 
“that splendid and gifted musician,” is 
a former pupil of Glazounoff, and 
loves to present the personal side of this 
man, who is, he believes, one of the 
best-loved artists in Russia today. On 
the mantelpiece of Mr. Potoker’s living- 
room one sees three portraits of Glaz- 
ounoff. As if the thought of his former 
master lay too deep to be approached 
abruptly, Mr. Potoker began first to 
reminisce about Russian musicians in 
general. 

“I remember Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Cui very well,” he said, with the little, 
tired smile and a _ resigned, slightly 
bitter expression. “Cui, you know, was 
professor emeritus of the College of 
Engineering, where he used to teach 
military fortification, and he had the 
rank of lieutenant-general. He always 
wore the resplendent uniform of his 
rank, and would appear at some concert 
or other every single night. Perhaps it 
was his French blood, but he was al- 
ways overflowing with exuberant ap- 
proval ! ‘Wonderful!’ ‘Beautiful !’ 
‘Splendid !’—everything ! 

“But Rimsky-Korsakoff was quite 
different. We students all admired and 
respected his great gifts, but we found 
him rather difficult to get on with. He 
was irascible, impatient, and often sar- 
castic. He would say to a student, in 
front of a whole class, ‘Oh, this is 
splendid! This is excellenté. Your 
work must be published as a perfect 
example of everything that one must 
avoid in instrumentation!’ You can 
imagine the embarrassment of the stu- 
dent and the amusement of his com- 


rades! That long face, long beard and 
spectacles didn’t strike us as very 
pleasant. 


“But then Glazounoff became di- 
rector!” The smile that softened Mr. 


Potoker’s face gave one an idea of 
what he was going to say. 


“The gen- 











GLAZOUNOFF, 
TEACHER AND BENEFACTOR 


RUSSIAN COMPOSER, 


erosity, the consideration of that man! 
Sons of rich men are usually unable to 
sympathise with other people’s need for 
money; they don’t understand it. But 
Glazounoff is the opposite. He comes 
of a wealthy family of publishers; he 
never had to think about money. When 
he was a child, the famous Rimsky- 
Korsakoff was engaged at a high price 
to give him private lessons. Well— 
you should have seen him coming to 
the Conservatory in the morning or 
leaving it—trying to leave it !—at night! 
The poor students fairly mobbed him, 
and he handed out bills like scraps of 
waste-papere.” Mr. Potoker, standing 
up and walking about, gave a good imi- 
tation of the free-handed, generous 
man, and his solicitous expression as 
the students confidently explained their 
needs. 

“‘Oh—your rent? Yes, yes, how 


much? Your tuition? Here, is this 
enough? A ticket for the opera to- 
night? Let me see—yes, I have ene 
here. He satisfied everybody. And 


always spoke to them in such a slow, 
modest voice, as if he were the one 
asking a favor. 

“He was at the Conservatory from 
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at La Scala. 


Milan for a great many years. 
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Milan Alarmed Over Engagement of 


Toscanini in America 


ILAN, April 2.—The news that Toscanini had been appointed 
chief conductor of the great new orchestra in New York alarmed 

his numerous admirers in Milan a little, for they were somewhat afraid 
that the celebrated maestro might not return to La Scala. 
however, that his duties in America will leave him free for at least 
three months in the year, so that he may give this time to productions 
Immediately after his return to Italy, Toscanini will 
direct Orfeo, Don Carlos, Fra Gherardo, by Pizetti, and Giordano’s Re. 
Richard Strauss ended his engagement at La Scala on March 31. On 
that evening, during the last performance of the Nozze di Figaro, he 
was overwhelmed with demonstrations of affection and applause. 
leaving Milan, Strauss expressed a wish to place a wreath of roses on 
Verdi’s tomb. The brief sojourn of the great Viennese composer among 
us has solidified his relations with his admirers, and it is to be hoped 
that this excellent conductor will return to La Scala next year, either 
as a composer or as an interpreter of Mozart. 
for a revival of Don Giovanni, an opera that has not been given in 
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early morning till past eight at night. 
When did he compose?” Mr. Potoker 
shrugged his tall shoulders and smiled. 
“T think he did most of his composing 
at night, when he ought to have been 
sleeping. Yes, he said that ideas came 
to him in the night,—complete ideas, 
and the proper harmonization and in- 
strumentation too. He would remem- 
ber it all and write it down late next 
day, after he had gotten through the 
press of work. 

“Before the Revolution he received 
a salary of ten thousand rubles a year 
from the Conservatory. He gave it all 
away to charity. He also received a 
salary from the Count Sheremetieff, 
considered the richest man in Russia, 
who maintained a splendid private or- 
chestra and gave concerts free of 
charge. Glazounoff was paid 20,000 
rubles a year simply to supervise their 
programs. All this money he turned 
over to the conservatory for the use of 
poor students. Often, after the exam- 
inations—and no examinations in any 
field of musical study at the Conserva- 
tory would be held without him, for the 
students and faculty had such esteem 
for his opinion—he would meet some 
student by chance, and would say to 
him, *Listen, So-and-So, you’re a good 
student; you have talent. Tell your 
father he needn’t pay for your tuition 
any more; you'll be taught free.’ 


Papering a House 

“His consideration for every insig- 
nificant human being is the most beau- 
tiful thing I ever saw. Imagine this! 
A poor young pianist, a very talented 
boy, came to him once and said he 
would like to give a concert, both to 
earn some money and to have the ex- 
perience of playing in public. Glazoun- 
off at once arranged for him to have 
an auditorium free of charge. When 
the day of the concert came, five weeks 
later, Glazounoff went to the box office 
of the auditorium. ‘How is business for 
this concert?’ he asked. ‘Very bad; 
hardly ten tickets sold,’ said the cashier. 
‘Ah, all right, then, give me twenty- 
five tickets in the first two rows, 
twenty-five in the next few rows,—so 
many here, so many there—” until he 
had bought nearly the whole house! 
Then he went back to the Conservatory, 
and distributed the tickets to every- 
body in sight, asking them ‘to be sure 
to come. Anything Glazounoff asked 
was done with pleasure, so the poor 
pianist had his money and a full house 
besides, to his delight and great en- 
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couragement! Just think of that busy 
man remembering, for five weeks! 

“Another time, a young violinist who 
was ordered to stay at the Conservatory 
to play in the orchestra of one of the 
student conductors, came to Glazounoff 
and complained that he had thought 
himself free to go home for the holidays 
—it was nearly Christmas time—and 
that he had spent twelve rubles on a 
non-exchangeable railway ticket. Glaz- 
ounoff soothingly told him to stay just 
a few days longer, so as to play in the 
concert, and then to come to him and he 
would give him the price of another 
ticket. After the performance, how- 
ever, Glazounoff himself came to look 
for the boy, and to slip into his hand 
a note for double the cost of the ticket, 
to console him for the three days away 
from home. 

“His one great fault is a truly Rus- 
sian one: he drinks. Sometimes for two 
or three weeks he just stays in his 
rooms and drinks, drinks, drinks. The 
door never opens except to admit some 
more champagne bottles—that’s all he 
likes. And he smokes tremendous 
cigars! 

“You know, Liszt admired Glazoun- 
off’s works, though Glazounoff was, of 
course, quite a young man then. 


An Idealistic Publisher 


“Do you know the story of the Be- 
La-Ef string quartet? It was written 
by four composers, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Borodine, Glazounoff, and Liadoff. It 
celebrates a state of affairs which was 
most favorable to young musicians of 
Russia, and it is the greatest pity that 
there is nothing like it in America. It’s 
a theme on the letters that make up 
the syllables of the name ‘Belayeff.’ If 
you’ve seen the early editions of the 
scores of these great composers, you've 
noticed and perhaps wondered that on 
nearly all of them the place of publica- 
tion is Leipzig, and the publisher is 
Belayeff. Belayeff was a man who 
made a great deal of money publish- 
ing books in Russia; so he decided to 
organize the music-publishing business 
on the basis of quality. He established 
a publishing-house in Leipzig, and 
formed a committee of judges,—Gla- 
zounoff, Liadoff, and I think Sokolow,— 
to pass on the musical merit of every 
work submitted. Not to say whether 
or not it was to their particular taste, 
you understand; only to decide if it 
was musically worthy. If they said 
yes, he published it. He succeeded in 
a business way, too, with this polic 
for people knew that the name ‘Belaye 
meant that it was worth buying. It 
was the greatest help to the young 
musicians. Belayeff was the first to buy 
a work of young Scriabine; he paid 
him 500 rubles for it. Scriabine is one 
of the composers whom Glazounoff ad- 
mires. When Belayeff died in 1903 he 
left a large sum of money for the pur- 
pose of continuing music publication on 
the same idea.” 


Toscanini Story 

Mr. Potoker has a little story on Tos- 
canini which is worth telling. It hap- 
pened once in Milan that the famous 
conductor, Artur Nikisch, was invited 
to conduct the Milan orchestra (not 
that of La Scala). After the perform- 
ance Toscanini, who had, of course, 
been present, came to congratulate 
Nikisch. 

“Excellent, my dear man, excellent!” 
he assured him, patting him on the 
shoulder. 

“Oh, no,” replied Nikisch, gracefully, 
“you know, your orchestra is so good!” 

“Well, no,” Toscanini said, thought- 
fully. “The orchestra didn’t play well, 
but you, my friend, conducted wonder- 
fully !” 
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HE vast machinery and organization re- 

quired to efficiently expedite all the meet- 
ings, rehearsals, concerts and attendant details 
involved in the recent Conference of Music 
Supervisors in Chicago operated with admir- 
able precision. But as an observer from the 
journalistic sidelines there are one or two ac- 
cessories which we would like to see added to 
the supervisors’ conference machinery. 

In many quarters there is a rather prevalent 
cry that most of the efforts of the music super- 
visors, of the various State Federations of 
Women’s Clubs, and of a number of other 
prominent musical organizations throughout 
the country are not appreciated by the layman; 
that these efforts are not judged at their full 
worth. 

But it is an amazing fact that none of these 
organizations make the slightest effort to sup- 
ply any news of their activities to the press. 
On the one hand they complain that their work 
is not more widely known; on the other hand 
they make little effort to send out their mes- 
sages in a presentable form so that newspapers 
over the country can spread their gospel to 
the far corners of the land. 

The Supervisors Conference and 
state musical organizations cry aloud for com- 
petent publicity directors who know how t 
prepare material which newspapers will pub- 
lish. 

The recent Chicago Conference was a most 
important gathering. It is time to call a def- 
nite halt to the patronizing tone which has 
long since been adopted by professional musi- 
cians when they deign to discuss public 
school music. And yet, over a five day con- 
vention period last week we doubt if the 
Chicago papers, all told, devoted more than six 
or eight columns throughout the week to the 
activities of supervisors, choruses, orchestras, 
quartets and speakers gathered from all over 
the country. 


The Need of Publicity 


Why? Because there was no central infor- 
mation bureau. There were no daily bulletins 
summing up the high spots of the day’s ac- 
tivities. There was no definite effort made to 
send out brief concise news articles summing 
up important speeches, papers, and sectional 
conferences. There were dozens of good hu- 
man interest stories centering about the leaders 
at the conference, about the history of the or- 
chestras and choruses that would have made 
excellent copy. 

Doubtless the whole question of publicity 
seems a minor one to the supervisors. But 
their field of activity is expanding so rapidly 
that it is of the utmost importance to keep 
their colleagues -and the general public ac- 
quainted with their aims and accomplishments. 
By a steady and well directed system of news 
dissemination and publicity the more than 
14,000 music supervisors in this country could 
increase their prestige enormously, acquaint 
thousands of general readers and music lovers 
(many of whom are unaware of their work), 
with what they are doing and they could in- 
crease the range and vastly accelerate the exe- 
cution of their most ambitious programs. 

They would find that public support of their 
labors would increase ten fold, and that the 
skeptically tolerant attitude of the average 
American towards music would be dispelled 
like thin mist. 
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Wanted—An Executive Secretary 

HILE we are entering a plea for an 

aggressive publicity director for the mu- 
sic supervisors we also heartily endorse the 
recommendation which has been made in sev- 
eral quarters for a permanent executive secre- 
tary to carry over the of each 
conference and perfect the organization of the 


machinery 


next gathering. 

In the days of the early Conferences of 
Music Supervisors the president of the con- 
ference and his aids had plenty of time for 
this work. But the demands of organizing a 
modern conference composed of three thou- 
sand delegates and innumerable visitors and 
friends, arranging railroad and hotel schedules 
in addition to preparing important papers and 
rehearsals, have become too great to pass on 
as the temporary duties of each succeeding 
president. These detailed duties not only take 
up almost all of the president’s time for a year 
or more before the Conference but they also 
tend to prevent him from designing a proper 
conference program. The President of the 
Conference should have plenty of time in which 
to carefully plan the musical and scholarly part 
of his own program. Karl Gehrkens is au- 
thority for the statement that as a past presi- 
dent of the Conference just about 5 per cent 
of his time was left for him to design an ade- 
quate program after he had completed the 
routine plans for the entire conference. And 
of course the experience gained by one presi- 
dent is lost after he pases out of office and 
the problems have to solved anew by each new 
man. 

We understand that definite steps are being 
taken to solve this question for the 1930 con- 
ference. The Supervisors should by all means 
support a proposition to engage a high grade 
salaried man as a permanent executive secre- 
tary. 

Let them also engage a good publicity di- 
rector and they will find that their leaders and 
they will be relieved of a tremendous amount 
of detail which now falls on already heavily 
burdened shoulders 
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ELL, the Music Supervisors certainly 

made wild whoopee in Chicago last week 
at the Hotel Stevens, the largest hotel in the 
city by the largest lake on the largest boulevard 
swept by the largest breezes in this large land. 
We didn’t meet a prominent artist or musician 
on the trip and we thoroughly enjoyed the 
vacation. 

But why does everyone drink bourbon in 
Chicago? As far as we can make out it’s 
nothing but old fashioned scotch retaining the 
fusel oil but dispensing with the bichloride of 
mercury. We found the best song and dance 
man in this country—colored—at Bill Kelly’s 
Stables. 

The National High School Orchestra con- 
sisted of 300 stalwart enthusiastic members 
when it first came to Chicago . . . including 20 
bass tubas, 12 harps and three Irishmen . . . but 
four young gentlemen returned to their rooms 
at a shocking Chicago nightlight saving hour 
and were unceremoniously hustled home. 

The American Opera Company did very 
well thank you—and went home last Saturday 
night . . . attending physician, so they say, 
Mrs. Tootsy McCormick . 

We stuck assiduously to our task of cover- 
ing Chicago’s music . . we found excellent 
saloists at Chez Pierre and at Bill Kelly’s 
Stables, with a toute ensemble quite de trop 
at Dreamland, and at half a dozen other hazy 
concert halls on South State Street .. . we also 
reverently viewed the new portraits of Fred- 
erick Stock and Theodore Thomas hung in 
Orchestra Hall which is which? 
and we've forgotten the name of the portrait 
painter . . . we took to Chicago a large flask 
of air specially bottled during an intermission 
at Carnegie Hall. We opened this impressive 
flask in Orchestra Hall after the second group 
of songs . . . and there was a violent ex- 
plosion which shows you that concert 
halls in New York and Chicago are just about 
the same. 

Mrs. Noble’s report on the Windy Town: 
“Oh Monty, zee harbor, eet ees so lovely . 
zee grate White Way, eet ees so thrilling 

zee great auditorium, eet ees so hotsy- 
totsy, zee caves under Wacker Drive, so thrill- 
ing, zee sooppairevizaires, oo-la-la.” 


Things We Enjoyed on the Trip 


A Maryland family going to the Atlanta 
festival of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
. . . the B. and O’s wild plunge through the 
West Virginia coal mines ... the mail railroad 
traffic congestion at the Cincinnati terminal .. . 
the dining car Menus on the Monon road to 
Chicago, embellished with tributes to George 
Ade, Indiana, McCutcheon, and a native sons 

. a ladies barber shop on Dearborn Street 
(and they make most intriguing barbers) the 
genuine enthusiasm at the Conference, the 
chromatic harmonica which someone gave us 
as a present . . . the fine appearance of the 
Chicago and Northwestern’s rolling stock . . . 
the food and the new “5200” Hudson loco- 
motives on the Century . . . and the realiza- 
tion that the music season was really over . . 
until the summer season begins in a week or 
two. 

Small Town Notes 

Marc Hambuourg and wife are in town . 
Mr. Gatti’s 39th street bird cage is empty 
. . . a number of musicians and music critics 
and lay readers are spending a lot more money 
than they thought they would have to spend 
on those summer homes just outside of New 
York . this department has just ordered 


a new awning up for the summer . 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 

In my morning mail I find an epistle 
from one of my (I hope) constant 
readers. It has quite evidently been 
aroused by the small character sketch 
I vouchsafed concerning intimately an 
artist whose mellifluous name rejoiced 
in being included on the Metropolitan’s 
roster last season. Here it is, and very 
illuminating, too: 

“Dear Mephisto:—Recently in your 
Musicat AMERICANA column you told 
a Fish story about Lauritz Melchior, 
the ex-Siegfried of the honorable Met- 
ropolitan forces. I hate to spoil a good 
story, but, say I know one better about 
this gentleman. Somebody told me he 
lost his job at the temple of song be- 
cause he had the most remarkable mem- 
ory of any tenor that ever sang that 
fire eating hero. 

“This gentleman after singing the 
fearless hero in Bayreuth, London and 
New York boarded a ship to return to 
the land of Yorkshire pudding and roast 
beef, where he was hired to forge an- 
other sword in the famous opera house 
they call Covent Garden. Midway over 
his dear wife, I mean dear not costly, 
tested his famous memory and found 
that he had sung the rdle so darned 
often, he had plum forgotten it. So 
she set him in a camp chair out on 
deck with the score in hand and bade 
him relearn everything Siegfried had 
to do. 

“Well, this stalwart tenor worked 
faithfully upon the first act, and in due 
course traversed to the second, that is, 
to the point of Mime’s exit he memor- 
ized the text, but at this point stage 
directions withdrew his attention. Sieg- 
fried streckt sich behaglich unter der 
Linde, reads the directions; Mr. Mel- 
chior promptly stretched himself out flat 
in his reclining chair, the lime tree be- 
came a visualized port-hole. One-half a 
page of text, and then more directions, 
Er verfallt in schweigendes Sinnen, 
again read the text, and the gentleman, 
faithful to a good cause, took it liter- 
ally and obeyed the direction. 

“His dear wife returning three hours 
later discovered to her great dismay, 
that a hero of concentration had been 
ruthlessly slain by the dragon Sleep. 
It’s a pity to have to tell the story this 
way, because those last pages with 
Brtinnhilde are so interesting, and one 
could have made such a good story 
about a beautiful young flapper as a 
modern Briinnhilde being awakened by 
our hero from a deep sleep surrounded 
by the magic fire of a Camel or a 
Lucky Strike. And, of course, she 
would have known just what a Briinn- 
hilde should do and probably done it 
twice as quickly as the real one did. 

“And that’s the end of the story, 
which I know is so because I was 

“A FELLOW PASSENGER!” 
* * * 

The Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
spring tour, which is now in progress, 
following the close of the home season, 
reminds me afresh of the ever-increas- 
ing interest taken in music all over 
these vast United States. 

And this, in turn, brings to my mind 
a story told by an impresario about one 
of the most famous prima donnas of 
her day. The manager in question was 
conducting Mme. — on an exten- 
sive American concert tour. Every- 
where, in the smaller cities as well as 
in the larger ones, receipts mounted to 
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MEPHISTOS MUSINGS 


BALAMBA DAMN ES. 


satisfying heights; in every instance the 
local public responded with encourag- 
ing alacrity to the lure of a great name; 
at each concert the audience gave itself 
up unreservedly to enjoyment of a phe- 
nomenally beautiful voice and to ap- 
preciation of an even more remarkable 
art. 

Yet the tour, being a tour, had its in- 
evitable disadvantages from Madame’s 
point of view. Travel was tedious, and 
some of the cities visited were lacking 
in the general artistic atmosphere to 
which she had been accustomed in her 
native Europe. It was in one of the 
lesser centers, a thriving but (to her) 
uninspiring western business commu- 
nity, that Madame’s accumulated irri- 
tation burst into verbal expression. Ar- 
riving on the morning of her concert 
she found time hanging heavily on her 
hands. There was nothing to do until 
night; there were no theatres to attend, 
no picture galleries to stroll in, no 
kindred spirits to talk to except the 
members of her entourage, and their 
conversation was an old story. 

“It was then that Madame drew com- 
parisons; Europe was never like this, and 
this would never, she feared, be like 
Europe. Certainly she could not look 
for the transformation to take place in 
the course of her visitation. 

Patiently the impresario heard her to 
the end, when gently, but firmly he 
spoke. 

“Madame,” he said, “do you realize 
that this town has only so many inhab- 
itants? Have I not told you that the 
largest hall in it is completely sold out 
for your performance tonight? The 
capacity of this hall is so many persons. 
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That means a high percentage of the 
citizens will hear you sing tonight, they 
are paying so many dollars to hear you. 
(Of course he reeled off the exact 
figures.) Can you mention any town 
of this size in Europe which would do 
as much for you”? 
* * * 

_ Here is another present that found 
its way to my desk through the good 
offices of the postman. It is from Law- 
rence Wright, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
and should prove of particular interest 
to the budding Stradivari of this fair 
land. Says Mr. Wright: 

“When I was fourteen years of age, 
I met a lad about my age who had a 
violin. I had never seen a violin. When 
he played it I was completely carried 
away with it. From that very hour I 
was determined to have one, but how 
to get it was the important question. 

“T had no money and father had 
about the same amount. My _ sstep- 
mother was like the Irishman—strictly 
‘Agin it.’ Father was suspicious of the 
effect it might have on a lad of my 
make-up. 

“I became desperate, had to have a 
violin and no two ways about it. There 
were no two ways about how I was to 
get it either, so in 1878 just fifty years 
ago, I made my first violin. 

“Every boy in the community im- 
mediately became a violin maker. Some 
enterprising thief stole mine and I never 
got any trace of it. I proceeded to 
make another, which was accidentally 
burned up before it was quite com- 
pleted. 
could understand the grief that brought 
to me. 

“IT was not made of material to be 
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No one but a heartbroken boy 


‘downed’ by things like that, so I made 
my third violin, which sold for thirty- 
five dollars. My fourth brought fifty 
dollars. The next netted me sixty and 
my sixth I sold for one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. The next for two 
hundred. 

“I have many things yet to learn 
about the violin. The party who pays 
from two to five hundred dollars for 
a cheaply made instrument simply be- 
cause it has been made for 100 years, 
possibly 200, does not understand just 
what constitutes a good violin. 

“A short time ago an instrument 230 
years old was brought to my shop. The 
party really thought he had a fortune 
and wanted me to make a complete ex- 
amination of it. Upon careful exami- 
nation I found an instrument the first 
cost of which would not exceed ten 
or twelve dollars. 

“Many students think, because their 
teacher has an old violin, in order to 
be ‘up-to-date,’ they must likewise have 
an old instrument. 

“That fallacy is calculated to make 
those of us who are making high-class 
violins wait until we have been dead 
two hundred years before we get our 
money. My! what a. stimulating 
thought! 

“In 1632, just twelve years after the 
Pilgrims landed, a log house was built 
in Massachusetts. I secured a piece 
from one of those logs which had been 
seasoned for two hundred and ninety- 
five years (295 yrs.) and made a violin 
of it. I regard it as cheap at $1,000.00 
or $1,500.00 and it is not one year old 
yet, but the wood in it has been. sea- 
soned 296 years. I love every fiber 
in the violin and would rather work 
on one than to eat when hungry.” 

* * 


My attention caller has called my at- 
tention to an interesting newspaper dis- 
patch from the wilds of New Jersey. 
It seems that Francis Torre, a baritone 
and the manager of the New Jersey 
Grand Opera Company, went to jail 
the other day because he announced 
himself unable to pay his wife $25 a 
week alimony. He remarked, incidental- 
ly, that she had twenty-six piano pupils 
and is supporting herself, anyway. But 
this is beside the point. What caused 
me to chuckle was the fact that Mr. 
Torre suggested to the jailers, imme- 
diately upon his incarceration, that the 
jail really ought to have a chorus and 
that violin lessons were quite necessary 
to the cultural development of the in- 
mates. Following this announcement, 
the gentleman remarked that he saw no 
reason why he should not be allowed 
to give violin lessons to his regular 
pupils, in his cell. He furthermore de- 
manded that he be permitted to practice 
singing, even if it was necessary for 
him to vocalize between the bars. 

This gives me an excellent idea for 
the disposal of certain critics. The of- 
fenders might be invited to a recital 
within similar tonfines as Mr. Torre’s, 
and perhaps we could persuade the war- 
den to not only change keys, but to lose 
them altogether ! 


What do you think? Inquires your 


c—_, 
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GREATEST MUSICAL PILGRIMAGE IN HISTORY 


MUSICAL AMERICA for April 28, 1928 


Bach’s St. Matthew Passion Presented at Carnegie Hall, New York by the 


Detroit Symphony Society 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Detroit Symphony Choir, Detroit Orpheus Club, Detroit Madrigal Club 
Four Hundred Musicians under the Direction of 


New York Times—Friday, April 6, 1928 
By OLIN DOWNES 


If Ossip Gabrilowitsch had done no more than prepare 
the performance of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion which 
he gave last night in Carnegie Hall with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra and Choir, he would have as his 
monument one of the impressive musical events that 
have taken place in recent seasons in this city. A work 
which often misses fire with an audience was interpreted 
in a manner as original as it was engrossing. 


Carnegie Hall had been sold out for days in anticipa- 
tion of this event. If Mr. Gabrilowitsch had not re- 
quested that there be no applause, a demonstration would 
have followed the last chorus, for the audience that not 
only filled the seats but crowded the aisles, was thrilled 
by the dramatic genius, the devoutness, and poignant 
humanity of the music. This music was presented with 
astonishing sureness and eloquence by orchestra and 
chorus and those who heard it would have been happy 
in an opportunity to give some sign of their gratifica- 
tion. 


For three years, with the same symphony players and 
choirsters, Mr. Gabrilowitsch has been giving the Mat- 
thew Passion in Detroit. Transporting singers and play- 
ers to New York the conductor did everything in his 
power to transport other conditions conducive to a 
fitting atmosphere for the music. He had requested 
plain dark dress and silent reception of the master- 
piece. He had edited and abbreviated the score, as he 
explained in a short address before taking up the baton, 
with ‘ong care. The net results was better for Bach 
and the understanding of his music. Finally to secure 
as much as possible the effect of a devotional occasion, 
special choir singers had been seated in the audience to 
sing the chorales. 


The effect last night was very beautiful. The chorales, 
accompanied in Bach’s day, were sung on this occasion 
without accompaniment, which is certainly the most 
artistic way to treat them. 


The effect of the whole performance was consequent 
upon a great number of significant details, balanced 
and coordinated with a musicianship and care which 
derived their inspiration from the expression of the 
com poser. 


The tempo of each solo part was different from the 
other as also the dramatic style. There was exemplary 
treatment of recitative and dialogue. 


And past all other single features there was the 
singing of the chorus. Seldom in late years has a 
chorus proved so adequate to Bach's expressive pur- 
poses as this one. No necessary resource of tone or 
action seemed denied to it—the exquisite and flowing 
lines of the opening chorus of lamentation with the 
double choirs and boys’ voices intoning the chorales! 
the whispering chorus of the plotting priests; the out- 
cries of the agitated desciples; the wonderful passages 
that alternated with the solo tenor “Why must Thou 
suffer all these ngs of sorrow?” the furious mocking 
of the words “I am the Son of God!” The massed 
voices had over shade of expression from a whisper 
to the elemental outbursts that gave place at last to 
~ incomparable threnody that crowns the Matthew 
assion. 


There must be high pm w finally for his orchestra, 
which played with a elightful warmth, flexibility of 
pace and nuance and senorities that mingled beautifully 
with those of the voices. 


New York Sun—Friday, April 6, 1928 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


A performance of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion of 
unusual importance was given last evening in Carnegie 
Hall under the Direction of Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The 
forces consisted of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, The 
Detroit Symphony Choir, the Madrigal and Orpheus Clubs 
of the same City. 


It was a formidable undertaking and a fitting ob- 
servance of both the Easter time and Passover festival. 


_ Of last evening’s interpretation of Bach’s message it 
is difficult to speak in the familiar terms of critical 
commentary. It was manifest from the opening meas- 
ures that the Passion was to be placed before the 
audience as the loftiest lyric utterance of Protestantism. 


To this end it was demonstrated that intense study 
and pious devotion had been given. It was a most 
ar studied performance of the work. Not a 
measure d been slighted. 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s knowledge of the score which he 
conducted fram memory was masterly. His treatment 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


of the various choruses revealed rot only a searching 
examination of their musical content but a fastidious 
appreciation of style. There was life in every number 
but never an approach to theatricalism. The phrasing 
of both music and text was of the highest order. 


The singing of the Detroit Symphony choristers was 
most admirable. There was remarkable balance of tone, 
unusual excellence of quality, artistic employment of 
piano singing and well-prepared diction. 


The orchestra played with fine finish. It must be 
added that Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s playing of the “‘con- 
tinuo” was the achievement of an artist and a Bach 
stucent. 


N. Y. Telegraph—Friday, April 6, 1928 
By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 


500 Crusaders in Spectacular Drama of Song 


BACH SETTING OF LORD’S PASSION LEAVES 
CARNEGIE AUDIENCE SOBBING 


It remained for the musicians of Detroit to bring 
to New York one of the most remarkable presentations 
of a life time, an unforgettable, unrelenting drama in 
song. 


To Carnegie Hall last night the Detroit crusaders had 
come more than 500 strong. They brought to the 
audience the Bach setting of the “‘Passion of our Lord 
according to St. Matthew.” On the eve of Good 
Friday the most pitiful tragedy ever told was brought 
in bleeding, sobbing, weeping, mournful, and arousing 
measures. 


Since yesterday a.m. when the Detroit entourage made 
their headquarters here, they have been filling their 
hearts with that humility which they so truly ex- 
pressed last night. On the stage the orchestra of 75 
was backed by 400 of the men and women in sombre 
garb. A grand piano, made to imitate the harpsichord, 
was turned with the keyboard facing the audience and 
its graceful body pointed among the musicians. 


Let me attempt to give you an idea of the power 
cf the performance. The first part ends where Judas 
had kissed Jesus. Jesus said in humility to Judas, 
“Why have you come?” and the soldiers laid hands 
on Him. The chorus cries in frenzy: “Ye lightnings, 
ye thunders, then open, oh! blast the _ betrayer!” 
The thrill in that single chorus was worth a whole 
season of other music. That one climax brought the 
blood of the listeners running cold. 


There were other vivid situations—when the chorus 
demanded the release of Barrabas instead of the Christ 
and cried of Jesus: 


“Let Him be crucified!” 


In various parts of the audience some over-excited 
listeners were sobbing aloud hysterically; some were 
aroused to a state resembling the crowds at miracle- 
working. These were the dramatic and heart-stopping 
incidents. But there were other tender and poignantly 
suffering measures. 


The Detroiters may feel very proud of their achieve- 
ment. The orchestra is a great body—the chorus of 
the Detroit Symphony Choir, the Madrigal and Orpheus 
Clubs were well trained. They will give the Bethlehem 
Bach Choir real competition from now on. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch is a great man. He made Bach 
— as he has never been before be any audience of 
our day. 


New York Herald-Tribune— 
Friday, April 6, 1928 
By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


Had Bach looked into the auditorium at Carnegie Hall 
last evening he would have seen a huge and reverent 
audience gathered to hear his masterpiece—an audience 
quite obviously aware of the work’s devotional character 
and its majesty of utterance. 


But above all we like to think that Sebastian would 
have been stirred and fortified by the manifest love 
and understanding and devotion which Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch and his multitudinous forces had expended upon 
their preparation of the work and by the eloquent per- 
formance of it that they accomplished, 


It was a performance filled with the two qualities that 
are essential to the genuinely revealing exposition of 
the music: dramatic power and sensitive feeling for the 


special phraseology that characterizes the score in all 
its changing phases. oni 

Through the rhythmic life of the choral singing, 
through the sharpness and certainty of accentuation, 
through the vitality of the tone, Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave 
form and substance to his conception of the supremely 
dramatic character of the work, and it is hard to 
imagine a more felicitous treatment of pace and phras- 
ing and nuance than that which he disclosed. 


In last night’s presentation Bach lived again and sung 
for us his deathless tale of the incomparable tragedy. 


The effect of the chorales sung unaccompanied from 
an upper gallery of the auditorium was of a beauty and 
impressiveness that quite justified the procedure. 


It is decidedly worth noting, by the way, that Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch conducted the entire performance without 
score. 


New York World—Friday, April 6, 1928 
By SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF 


BACH’S ST. MATTHEW PASSION ACCORDING 
TO GABRILOWITSCH 


Last night Mr. Gabrilowitsch presented the Matthew 
Passion and by the quality of his performance offered 
one of the ablest vindications of the musical interpreter. 
“The Music’s the thing’ is the creed critics try to 
palm off on the layman who has, in the critics opinion, 
an unholy admiration for the performer, but the’ layman 
perversely stays away from the classics and with reason 
—though he himself cannot quite say what the reason is. 


The truth is that it takes two to create a master- 
piece—the man who creates it and then one who re- 
creates it for the benefit of those who cannot do it 
themselves. 


Bach’s St. Matthew Passion may be the finest music 
ever written yet it can be made the dullest and usually 
is. Last night Mr. Gabrilowitsch proved conclusively 
that it is a masterpiece and the record audience showed 
by its concentrated attention that it agreed. 


He rendered unto Bach the things that are Bach’s and 
with such lyric and tragic effect that the “‘Passion” 
appeared as the sublime musical narrative it is. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch knows the secret of tempo and kept the 
tale moving, while his beautiful timing of the entrances 
of the solos, the recitatives and the chorus was effected 
with the sympathetic skill of an inspired raconteur. 


_ For years we have nodded over one of the most mov- 
ing compositions in musical literature. It remained for 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch to open our eyes. 


New York Evening World— 
By RICHARD L. STOKES 


It was no mean instance of mass production which 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch placed on exhibition.... Altogether 
there were upward of 450 singers and instrumentalists 
assembled for the delectation of the audience which 
thronged the hall. 


No concerted chant of such thunderous energy as 
that commanded by Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s ensemble has 
been heard here this season. Bach's chorus in this work 
is no mere eye witness and commentary but a titantic 
participant in the action. Its function is dramatic to the 
utmost degree of intensity. Memorable last night were 
is shouts for the release of Batrabas, its funous roar 
of “Let Him be crucified!” and the tragic fatality of 
~ implication, “His bi be on us and on our chil- 
ren! 


But the choir had also its episodes of brooding com- 
passion, of festival dance rythm, and pricstly exaltations. 


That it could with complete flexibility wind among 
these varying moods was no small earnest of its own 
spirit and diligent raining. 


The master spirit of this imposing enterprise, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch, now accompanied the recitatives at the 
piano or rose to launch the thunderbolts of choir and 
orchestra, once more approving himself as gifted, serious 
and learned a director as any plying the baton in this 
country. 


_ Three years of labor and the spontaneous flash of 
inspiration—not often are these two faculties united in 
the same person. Under his hand rose one of the moun- 
tain ranges of music, granitic of bone and towering of 
contour. 


For the courtesy of this visit New York extends to 
Detroit its sincere and grateful compliments. 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra—O rchestra Hall, Detroit, Michigan 
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THE SANTA 


San Jose, Cat., April 25.—The San- 
ta Clara Valley Blossom Festival was 


celebrated on the instalment plan! The , 


prune blossoms, the cause of it all, cele- 
brated in their most elaborate garb 
early in the week scheduled for the 
festival program—and when the man- 
made program was about to take place 
in the open air there was a deluge from 
the heavens that was appreciated by 


the ranchers but not by the program 
participants and expectant would-be au- 
ditors ! 

So the program was postponed a week 
—and in the meantime the orchards 
burst into green,—shedding their snowy 
garb in the process. 











CLARA VALLEY BLOSSOM FESTIVAL AT SAN JOSE 


But the flower gardens did their best 
to make up for the absence of orchard 
bloom and some 2500 persons made their 
pilgrimage to the new festival site, 
where a sixty foot stage had been 
specially erected to accommodate the 
Vivian Amet Johnston Dancers and 
the fifty-piece band which shared the 
program with them. 


The band, directed by George T. 
Matthews, played numbers by Meacham, 
Ancliffe, Grieg, De Koven, Sibelius, 
and others,—opening and closing the 
afternoon’s program. The ballet of 
forty young people gave the second part 
of the program, presenting in highly 
artistic fashion the story of Perse- 
phone. 

The ballet was arranged and directed 


by Vivian Amet Johnston. The classic 
draperies of the dancers harmonized 
with the Grecian setting. A group of 
spring sprites, clad in diaphanous green 
came first, tripping down the hillside 
to the stage and executing such postures 
as are seen on a Greek frieze. Then 
Daphne expressed the joy of spring: in 
her dance, a spirit echoed in the pas de 
fleuere of the flower maidens. The 
Salute to the Blossoms, by the en- 
semble, was followed by the entrance 
of Persephone, and her dance, Spring 
Morning Serenade. 

The ballet was delightfully done, with 
Nana-Ruth Gollner in the title rdle. 
Dancing, costuming, and setting all 
combined to make the féte memorable. 

Marjory M. FIsHer. 
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MELIUS SINGS ROSSINI 
MUSIC IN DENVER 

Denver, April 25.—A pleasing con- 
cert was given in the Auditorium April 
11, when Luella Melius, coloratura so- 
prano, was heard in a list of songs 
which was followed by Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater with Rev. Joseph Bosetti direct- 
ing the Immaculate Conception Cathe- 
dral Choir. 

Mme. Melius sang the soprano solos 
in the Rossini music. The other solo- 
ists were local artists: Florence Lamont 
Hinman, Robert Edwards, and Edward 
Wolters. The choir showed improve- 
ment over previous performances, clean 
attacks and a vigorous, masterful style 
being the rule. 

This concert closed the Robert Slack 
series for the season. Artists appearing 
on this list have been Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Walter Gieseking, Renee Chemet, 
Mary Lewis, and Ernestine Schumann 


Heink. 
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Six appearances are scheduled for 
Julia Claussen with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company during its spring tour; 
Marina in Boris Godounoff, Azucena 
in Il Trovatore, Venus in Tannhauser, 
Briinnhilde in Die Walkiire, and twice 
as Anneris in Aida. 


TO 





: Chicago Leaders’ Portraits 
| Form Memorial Gift 


i CRA. April 25.—The 
Orchestral Association of 

= Chicago has received the gift of 
two portraits by Leopold Seyf- 
fert, N.A., one of Theodore 
Thomas, founder of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and _ its 
conductor from 1891 to 1905, and 
the other of Frederick Stock, 
conductor from that time to the 
resent. The portrait of Mr. 

homas was painted from a 

photograph taken in 1898; that 
of Mr. Stock has recently been 
painted from life. The paintings 
were given in memory of Oliver 
W. Norton, one of the early sup- 
porters of the orchestra, and for 
many years a member of the 
Orchestral Association. They 
are the gift of his wife, Lucy C. 
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: Norton, and his son Ralph W. = 
2 Norton. : 
: A.G. 
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Hamesure, April 5.—A_ school for 


church music will be opened on April 
16, under the direction of Gustav Knak. 





LEEFSO 


Lansdowne Branch: BARKER BUILDING 
Corner Lansdowne and Baltimore Avenues 








Conservatory of Music 
WEIGHTMAN BUILDING 


1524 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
RIT. 5167 


JULIUS LEEFSON 
Director 


Announces a Special Summer Class for Vocal Teachers under 


MR. PASQUALE AMATO 


ST. LOUIS MUSICIANS 
AID DAY NURSERY 

Sr. Lours, April 25.—Leading local 
artists took part in a musicale and en- 
tertainment given for the benefit of the 
South Side Day Nursery on April 9 in 
the Odeon. Those who made this event 
a success were Mrs. Karl Howard, so- 
prano; Frank Spahn, baritone; Bessie 
Bown Ricker, reader; John Halk, 
violinist; John F. Kiburz, flutist, and 
Mrs. David Kriegshaber, pianist. 

Anna Case gave a brilliant recital 
on the evening of April 11. She was 
in excellent voice and sang a program 
of wide range and variety. One of her 
encores was a lullaby by Oscar Condon, 
local music critic, with the composer 
at the piano. 

S. ta Se 





ELIJAH AS MUSIC DRAMA 


Mendelssohn’s Elijah, given as a 
music drama with a large cast, chorus 
and a symphony orchestra, will be pre- 
sented in Mecca Temple, New York, 
Sunday afternoon, April 29, under the 
auspices of the All Nations Associa- 
tion, of which Henry Tudor Mason is 
founder and president. Patrons will be 
consuls general residing in New York. 
At the conclusion of the performance 
the large company will proceed to 
Pennsylvania, where festivals in various 
parts of the state will be held for sev- 
eral weeks, the engagements being at 
Bethlehem, for the benefit of the First 
Baptist Church; at Allentown, Easton, 
Lebanon, Harrisburg and York. Ap- 
pearances in Baltimore and Washing- 
ton will follow, after which the com- 
pany will go to New England, appear- 
ing in Boston, Springfield, New Haven, 
Bridgeport, Hartford and Providence. 
The festivals are being arranged by the 
Oratorio Music Drama _ Productions, 
Inc., of which George Blumenthal is 
president and manager. The dramatic 
version of Elijah is the work of Eugene 
Roder under whose personal direction 
it is staged. 








WALTER 


LEARY 


Baritone 


Reviews of Recent 
Recitals 


Lincoln State Journal 
Lincoln, Neb., April. 3, 1928 


“Walter Leary, New 
York baritone, appeared 
in the last artist recital for 
the season of the Matinee 
Musicale, Monday after- 
noon at the Temple Thea- 
tre before an exceptionally 
appreciative audience. The 
smoothness and beautiful 
quality of Mr. 
tones, their power and in- 
tensity in dramatic num- 
bers, and the clearness of 
his phrasing and enuncia- 


tion delighted the large 
audience.” 

New York Times 
Dec. 12, 1927 

“Mr. Leary sang his 
songs with fine’ under- 


standing both of their mu- 
sical and textual signifi- 
cance.” 


New York American 
Dec. 12, 1927 


“Walter Leary sang 
baritone songs at the Gallo 
Theatre last night to the 
evident pleasure of a good 
sized audience. He 
matched artistry with un- 
derstanding with the re- 
sult that his hearers, like 
Oliver Twist, asked for 
more and received several 
numbers not on the printed 
list.” 


Season 1928-29 
Now Booking 


Recital Management: 


ARTHUR JUDSON 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Leary’s: 
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Ensemble List 
Is Attractive 


Minnesota Orchestra 


Well Supported 


Rocuester, Mrinn., April 25.—The 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra’s 
final concert of the season, taking place 
Sunday afternoon, April 15, called out 
an audience that exceeded the auditori- 
um’s capacity. 

Harold Cooke led his sixty-two play- 
ers; and a municipal choir of one hun- 
dred and fifty, directed by Marion Lind- 
sey Bach, sang Hail, Bright Abode! 
from Tannhauser. 


9,000 Attend Series 


The committee in charge estimates 
that 9,000 persons attended the six con- 
certs of the season—an average of 
1,500 per concert. Twin City music 
critics reviewed the last three concerts. 
They were: Dr. Victor Nilsson, Min- 
neapolis Journal; Dr. James Davies, 
Minneapolis Tribune; and _ Frances 
Boardman, St. Paul Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press. 

Soloists of the series have been: 
Jacob Heiderich, violinist; Dr. Francis 
T. Richter, pianist; Henry James Wil- 
liams, harpist; Barre Hill, baritone. 
Henri Verbrugghen, leader of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, was guest 
conductor for the second half of the 
program on March 25. 

The committee backing the concerts 
has consisted of Thomas B. Magath, 
chairman; Mrs. William C. MacCarty, 
Mrs. Henry S. Plummer, J. A. Melone, 
F. F. Palen, W. W. Lawler, and John 
Lentfer. 

IrMA HILGeEDICK. 
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HENRY CLANCY 


Henry Clancy, tenor, who made a 
successful appearance with the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston on Feb. 
26, will be soloist with the Cleveland 
Orchestra in Ottawa, Canada, April 28, 
and will sing with the Centennial Choir 
of Ottawa on April 30. He is also en- 
gaged in Newark on May 6 and with the 
Fitchburg Festival on May 8. 


STATEN ISLAND ANNUAL 

The Staten Island Choral Club, Lil- 
lian R. Tintifield, director, will give 
its annual concert in the Ritz Theater, 
Port Richmond, May 23. ‘The soloist 
will be Rosa Ponselle, dramatic so- 
prano. 





MUSICAL AMERICA for April 28, 1928 





Son and Daughter Born To 
Chicago Musicians 


HICAGO, April 25—A 

daughter is born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Richmond Harris. Mrs. 
Harris is prominent in musical 
circles as the daughter of Eugen 
D’Albert and Teresa Carreno. 
The baby will be named Teresita 
in honor of her grandmother. 
Mr. Harris occupies an executive 
position with the firm of Lyon 
and Healy. Mr. and Mrs. Jacques 
Gordon announce the birth of 
their second son. Mr. Gordon is 
concertmaster of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and founder 
of the Gordon String Quartet. 
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JULIA SCHELLING TO 
LEAD PILGRIMAGE 


A European pilgrimage for music 
lovers is to be directed this summer by 
Julia F. Schelling, a sister of Ernest 
Schelling. Miss Schelling, who is a 
writer and lecturer on music and 
who lives at Forest Glen, Md., 
will conduct the tour under the auspices 
of the World Acquaintance Travel. 

The party will leave New York on 
June 14, returning on Aug. 31. The 
object of the pilgrimage is to hear 
operas and concerts in the countries of 
their origin and to visit places famous 
in the history of music, such as Vienna, 
Munich, Salzburg, Bayreuth, Budapest, 
Fontainebleau, Hamburg, The Hague, 
Milan and Venice. 


CLUBS IN SECOND ANNUAL 

East Hartrorp, Conn., April 25.— 
The second annual concert given by the 
glee clubs and orchestras of the East 
Hartford High School was under the 
direction of Hazel Partch, supervisor 
of music in the public schools. 


W. E. C. 


Houston Hails 


Ravel Events 


Lecture-Recitals Made 
Free To Public 


Houston, Tex., April 25.—Maurice 
Ravel gave lecture-recitals on April 6 
and 7 in Scottish Rite Cathedral under 
the auspices of the Rice Institute lec- 
tureship in music. Ravel was assisted 
by Esther Dale, soprano, and Barbara 
Lull, Houston violinist, accompanied by 
Pat Gutierrez. The lecture was trans- 
lated into English from. the French, and 
read. The musical numbers were en- 
tirely Ravel’s compositions. Both per- 
formances were free. 

Scenes from The Bohemian Girl, 
Martha and Carmen constituted the 
program of the costume recital given 
by the Treble Clef Club, under the di- 
rection of George Crampton in Sidney 
Lanier High Auditorium. The Orpheus 
Club assisted, and there was a ballet. 
The performers numbered more than 
sixty. Mrs. Crampton assisted in the 
staging and producing. 

J. W. McFaddin, director of music 
for the city recreation department for 
two years, will leave June 1 for New 
York City to take up advanced work 
under Peter W. Dykema of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Libero Micheletti of Galveston, who 
won fifth place in the Atwater Kent 
national radio audition last December, 
was presented in a successful concert in 
the Knights of Columbus Hall by the 
Philo-Dramatic Club and Council of 
Jewish Women. With the funds de- 
rived from this entertainment, Michletti 
plans to go to New York to continue 
his vocal studies. 

HELEN FREYER. 
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s “ELSA” in 


has a lovely tone and texture. 
undertaken the role at short notice.’—Morning World. 


“It must be admitted that the ladies bore off the laurels of the evening. Alma 
Peterson sang with a_ sweet, clear tone and kept on the pitch. 
exquisite picture.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


“Alma Peterson was an appealing figure as Elsa, revealing a voice of mellow 
beauty and emotional color.”—New York Times. 


“Her voice is attractive and pleasing.’—New York American. 


“Miss Peterson, making a New York operatic debut, sang her role very well.”— 
New York Herald-Tribune. 


“Miss Peterson did well under trying circumstances and was fair to see.”—New 


“The Elsa of Alma Peterson looked saintly. 
an adaptable artist—N. Y. Morning Telegraph. 


Leading Soprano, Philadelphia Opera Co., Season 1928-29 








NEW YORK REVIEWERS UNANIMOUSLY ACCLAIM 
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“The Elsa was Alma Peterson, who gave one of the most satisfactory performances 
of the entire evening. Her voice is flexible, well produced and carefully handled and it 
Miss Peterson should be especially commended for having 


EK RSON 


LOHENGRIN 


ALL AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY 
Century Theatre, April 22, 1928 


“Alma Peterson carried off the honors of the presentation. Miss Peterson made a 
personable Elsa and sang with assurance, clarity and certainty of pitch.’—Evening World. 


_ “Alma Peterson, fair and stately as her Nordic name, who has had stage experience 
in the West, disclosed a soprano voice of lovely quality and no little skill in the use 
She replaced at short notice a soprano who was suffering from a cold.”—Evening 


Here is a very serviceable voice and 


Her Elsa was an 





Harrisburg Festival 
University of Georgia Summer Opera Season 


Address: Mgt. ALMA PETERSON, 201 Webster Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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Wasuinocrton, April 25.—The League 
of American Pen Women, holding its 
convention in this city, awarded to Gena 
Branscombe the first prize in its annual 
contest for the best composition sub- 
mitted by a member, either published or 
performed since March 1927. Miss 
Branscombe received this award for 
her choral drama, The Pilgrims of Des- 
tiny. 

The trio in the fourth act, and the 
fifth act in its entirety were performed 
in the’ Memorial Continental Hall on 
April 15 by the composer, playing the 
piano, and Helen Howison, soprano; 
Mrs. W. K. Wilson, soprano, and Char- 
lotte Harriman, contralto. George 
Brandt sang the tenor aria in addition 
to By St. Lawrence Water and an aria 
from Miss Branscombe’s new opera The 
Bells of Circumstance. 

Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton, retir- 
ing president of the League of American 
Pen Women, made the prize awards. 

On April 14, at the League’s annual 
breakfast, Miss Branscombe was an 
honor guest and spoke of using his- 
torical settings for musical composition. 


Hear New Music 


Reese L. Reese of Pittsburgh, bari- 
tone, sang songs composed by Gertrude 
L. Rhorer of Pittsburgh, at the recep- 
tion given by the national president of 
the League of American Pen Women 
in the Willard on April 11. There was 
introduced Simoon, a music-drama by 
Marianne Genet of Pittsburgh, with 
words by Grace (Mrs. Ernest) Thomp- 
son Seton.’ In each case the eomposer 
was at the piano for Mr. Reese. 


Honorable Mention 

Heard on the program of the League 
of American Pen Women were two 
groups of Story-Poems by Phyllis 
Fergus of Chicago, who was awarded 
the second honorable mention for her 
story-poem, Blind. A woman’s choral 
number entitled June Rhapsody by 
Mabel W. Daniels was sung by the 
Wil-Nor Choral Club, led by Bernice 
Randall Angelico and with Edith B. 
Athey accompanist. First honorable 
mention in this contest was won by 
Amy Worth of Seattle. Her composi- 
tion was sung by Anna B. Patterson, 
accompanied by Miss Athey. Mary 
Howe’s Fantasque for ’cello and piano 
was played by the composer and Bart 
Wirtz, ’cellist of Baltimore. Elena de 
Sayn, violinist, accompanied by Eugenie 
Cherniavsky, played numbers by Tirin- 
delli and Vieuxtemps. 

Bonnie (Mrs. Clarence M.) Busch of 
Washington and Florida was elected na- 
tional president of the League. 
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A recital of Spanish songs and piano 
music was given under the auspices of 
the Cuban Ambassador and Mme. 
Ferrara in the patio of the Carlton 
Hotel on April 16 by Rosa de Granada, 
soprano, and Felian Garzia, pianist. 

Miss Granada wore a different Span- 
ish costume for each of her three 
groups, which she sang in the manner 
of a diseuse. Mr. Garzia played in a 
clear-cut and intelligent style. His 
numbers were by Albeniz, Debussy and 
de Falla. He was also the accompan- 
ist. 

A “First Recital” 

A charming “first recital” was given 
by newcomers when Juanita Froelich, 
soprano, and Suzanne Savoy, harpist, 
—_" in the Willard Hotel on March 
2 


Mme. Savoy has studied in Europe 
and America. Her Bach and Brahms 
numbers and Oriental works arranged 
for her by Harriette Cady were es- 
pecially well rendered. Miss Froelich 
did splendid work, considering the fact 
that she was singing over a cold. All 
the accompaniments were played by the 
harpist. 

Evelyn Scott, violinist, and Dorothy 
Tyler, soprano substituting for Char- 
lotte Harriman, contralto, with Kathryn 
Hill Rawls at the piano, gave an in- 
teresting evening of music. entitled 
Schubert by Candlelight, 1797-1828, in 
the Georgetown Presbyterian Church on 
March 19. 


Musical Half Hours 

On Sundays beginning March 4 and 
ending April 1, Lewis Atwater, di- 
rector of music in All Souls’ Church, 
presented a series of musical half-hours 
with the following soloists: Mrs. Wal- 
ter K. Wilson, soprano; G. H. 
Whitaker, tenor; Florence Sindell, so- 
prano; John H. Marville, bass; Mabel 
Flehr, contralto. One program was de- 
voted to French music, and others to 
English and German compositions. 
There were also Massenet and Schubert 
lists. 

The D. C. Junior Federation of 
Music Clubs, under the direction of 
Mary Ware Goldman, gave a delightful 
concert in period costumes in the Wilson 





Normal Community Auditorium on 
March 23. 
FRANK Concert Stanies and Teacher 
WATSON new England, Conservatory of 
usie 
MINNIE 
STRATTON _ Accompanist-Teacher 
WATSON of Piane and Veice 
Studio: 331 Huntington Avenue, BOSTON 
Baldwin Piano B. B. 10468 














training. 
All supervised sports: 


camp activities. 





THE NORFLEET TRIO CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 
on beautiful Newfound Lake, New Hampshire 
JULY 3rd to AUGUST 28th 


Ensemble playing, eurythmics folk-dancing, artists’ 


riding, swimming, tennis, hiking, crafts, nature study, etc. 


A Limited Number of Teachers who wish to bring groups of pu 
be given scholarships covering all expenses of their own advance 


Representatives Wanted 
Address: THE NORFLEET TRIO, 542 West 112th Street, NEW YORK 


concerts and other cultural 


pupils to camp will 
study and other 
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EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


WICHITA BOOKS ARTISTS 
FOR NEXT SEASON 

Wicnirta, Kan., April. 25.—A large 
and highly pleased audience assembled 
on April 16 in the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church to hear the last of a 


series of recitals for this season spon- 
sored by the Saturday Afternoon 
Musical Club. The soloist was Merle 
Alcock, Metropolitan Opera contralto, 
who sang songs by Franz, Brahms, 
English, French, and Russian com- 
posers. Piano numbers were played by 
Pearl Roemer, the accompanist. 

The Saturday Evening Musical Club 
has contracted for four concerts for 
next season. Artists will be Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison in a two-piano recital; 
Gina Pinnera, soprano; Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, and the Flonzaley Quartet. This 
course, limited to 650 ticket holders, is 
already largely subscribed for. 
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CONTRALTO SOLOIST IS 
CHOSEN FOR BOWL 
Los AwNGeELEs, April 25.—Rosalie 


Barker Frye, contralto, has been chosen 
by the auditions committee of Holly- 
wood Bowl to appear with the Bowl 
orchestra ® a concert next summer. 
Thirteen singers were heard in the 
finals, and the talent was of such a 
high order that three ballets were cast 
before the winner was given a majority. 

Miss Frye will sing on Aug. 31. She 
was born in London, England, and was 
musically educated both in Britain and 
New York, studying under Clementine 
de Vere Sapio. She is soloist in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Holly- 
wood. 

The other successful entrants, chosen 
previously, are Arthur Hitchcock, pian- 
ist, and Nicolas Ochi-Albi, ’cellist. Mrs. 
J. Boyce-Smith is chairman ‘of the 
auditions board. 

H. D. C. 
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Eastman School 
of Music 


of the 


University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Acting-Director of the Summer Session 





Theory—Edward Royce 


mond Wilson 


Organ—Harold Gleason 


Violoncello—Paul Kefer 


Smith 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 25—JULY 28, 1928 


All departments of the School in session with 
Members of the Regular Faculty in Charge, 
including the following Teachers in 
the Collegiate Courses: 


Piano—Max Landow, Ashley Pettis, Edgar Rose, Ray- 


Voice—T. Austin-Ball, Mrs. Jeanne Woolford 
Violin—Samuel Belov, Miss Effie Knauss, Gerald Kunz 


Public School Music—Sherman Clute, Charles H. 
Miller, Karl Van Hoesen 


Piano Class Teaching—Miss Hazel Kinscella 

Voice Class Teaching—Frederick H. Haywood 

Music Appreciation—Mrs. Agnes Fryberger 

Motion Picture Organ—Robert Berentsen, Harold O. 
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Dormitories for Women 








For catalogue and information address: 


ARTHUR SEE, Secretary Eastman School of Music 
Rochester, New York 
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SPRING ‘Trips Inro 





HICAGO, April 25.—T@®e Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Frederick 
Stock conducting; Percy Grainger, 
piano soloist; Orchestra Hall, April 13 
and 14. The program: 
Overture, La Baruffe Chiozotte...Sinigaglia 


Symphony, No. 1, B Fiat........ Schumann 
Concertino for piano and orchestra...Carpenter 
MUNN WOE cece bnesbcccveccegccdcceets Honegger 
Handel in the Strand............. 


My Robin is to the Greenwood Gone Grainger 
Children’s March 

It was Mr. Grainger’s inning at these 
concerts, as it is always apt to be when- 
ever that lovable and irresistible genius 
appears in person or is represented by 
his music so artfully mixed of sunshine 
and brains. His pianistic prowess was 
revealed through Carpenter’s Con- 
certino, a work for which the Aus- 
tralian pianist evidently entertains a 
great affection, since it was the third 
time he has played it on these programs. 
That is understandable, for, despite its 
‘ occasional triteness, Carpenter has com- 
bined and opposed the piano and orches- 
tra and given them modern topics of 
conversation with a skill and effective- 
ness that has been granted to but one 
other contemporary writer in the form 
—Ernst Toch. Mr. Grainger and Mr. 
Stock were in sympathetic agreement 
as to the value of the undertaking and 
underscored the Concertino’s changing 
colours and intriguing rhythms with 
highly interesting results. 
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Cause for Thanks 


Later Mr. Grainger joined the orches- 
tra in the three of his own pieces listed 
above, none of them well-known here, 
and caused us again to give thanks that 
there remains one musician in a tor- 
tured world to celebrate joy and health 
and sunlight. The audience was en- 
raptured and after many recalls Mr. 
Stock broke all regulations and had his 
little joke by signalling his men to com- 
mence Shepherd’s Hey, which they had 
on their stands all along, to bring 
Grainger rushing from the wings to his 
place at the piano. And after that there 
were more encores for piano alone. 

It may have been the work and it may 
have been the performance, but Schu- 
man’s Spring Symphony never sounded 
more like emasculated Beethoven. Hon- 
egger’s renowned mechanistic etude 
chugged, rattled and wheezed, and left 
us wondering if there was not rather 
more to it than the realistic noises that 
Mr. Stock so carefully extracted. Sini- 
gaglia’s merry overture opened brightly 


a program meant to greet spring, and 
that would have served its purpose cap- 
itally had not the fickle lady at the last 
moment accepted another invitation. 

The final “pop” concert of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra season was 
played on April 12, consisting of a 
program chosen by popular vote of the 
patrons. The choice fell upon the Bach- 
Albert prelude, Chorale and Fugue; 
Saint-Saens’ Spinning Wheel of Omp- 
hale; Sibelius’ Finlandia; Gliére’s The 
Sirens; The Young Prince and the 
Young Princess from Rimsky-Korsak- 
off’s Schéhérazade, and the overture to 
Tannhauser. 

The final program of the Tuesday 
concerts of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra took place in Orchestra Hall on 
April 10, Frederick Stock conducting. 
The program consisted of Berlioz’ Car- 
nival Romain Overture, Franck’s Sym- 
phony in D minor and Mr. Stock’s ar- 
rangement of excerpts from Tristan 
and Isolde. As if to make sure that 
the melody would linger on until next 
season, Mr. Stock and his players gave 
one of their finest performances. 

The People’s Symphony Orchestra, 
P. Marinus Paulsen, conductor, played 
Rossini’s Semiramide overture, Liszt's 
Les Préludes, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Cap- 
riccio Espagnole, Goodell’s Interludium 
and Pomp and Circumstance by Elgar 
at a concert in the Eighth Street The- 
atre on April 15. Andre Skalski, Chi- 
cago pianist, was the soloist, playing 
Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasie with ade- 
quate and often brilliant technical com- 
mand, a goodly amount of individuality, 
and occasional textual revisions. 


American Opera Company 


The season of the American Opera 
Company at the Studebaker Theatre 
was continued with performances of 
Carmen, and Cadman’s The Sunset 
Trail and Pagliacci paired for an eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 

The first Carmen brought forward 
regular members of the company in one 
of their most stirring performances. 
Brownie Peebles sang the title rdle, 
dramatically. Adele Vasa was a Win- 
some Micaela, Charles. Hedley a like- 
abie Don Jose, and George Fleming 
Houston a striking Escamillo. 

Subsequently performances gave op- 
portunities to two young Chicagoans. 
Gladys Swarthout, for several seasons 
a member of the Auditorium and Ravi- 
nia companies, sang the title rdle twice 


By ALBERT 
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Cuicaco Concert Procrams 





GOLDBERG ~~ 


with splendid success. She is a decora- 
tive young singer with a sense of the 
stage, and a voice that in range, power 
and luscious quality may be accurately 
described as exceptional. Barre Hill, 
baritone, made one appearance as the 
Toreador, singing the famous song bril- 
liantly. 

Cadman’s transformed oratorio was 
well received, although it is rather static 


~ 
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JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER, CHICAGO 

COMPOSER, WHOSE CONCERTINO WAS 

PLAYED WITH SUCCESS BY PERCY 
GRAINGER 


business all around. Good singing was 
done in the first performance by Helen 
Oelheim, Clifford Newdall, Howard 
Laramy and John Moncrief. 

Pagliacci found Vladimir Rosing’s 
gifted band doing the thing they do 
best: getting at the heart of the drama 
and showing up the reverend nonsense 
that too long has played a part in all 
operatic production. Natalie Hall was 
a pretty Nedda and sang well; Ray- 
mund Koch was more than a good 
Tonio; it would have been first class on 
any stage; Ralph Errolle was a Canio 
of dramatic conviction and surprisingly 
forceful vocalism; Allan Burt restored 
the réle of Silvio to its just promi- 
nence in the drama; and Edison Rice 
was a good Beppe. Frank St. Leger 
conducted the first performance, to be 
replaced by Arthur Dunham, Chicago 
organist and conductor, in the two that 


followed. 
For Two Harpsichords 


Philip Manuel and Gavin William- 
son offered an attractive novelty when 
they presented a recital of music for 
two harpsichords and. two pianos in 
the Studebaker Theatre on April 15. 
Two harpsichords, when we are scarce- 
ly schooled to appreciate one, may 
seem like a rarefied diet; and so it was 
to a certain extent, although the artists 
wisely recognized the limits of this 
sort of thing and used the ancient 
instruments for but one group. There- 
in was discovered much of charm in 
the music of Pasquini, Couperin, 
Rameau, Bach and Mozart, and of skill 
and variety in the manipulation of the 
harpsichord’s delicate sonorities and ca- 
pacity for subtle contrast. Turning to 
the modern piano for the remainder of 
their program, Messrs. Manuel and 
Williamson became the enthusiastic and 
capable protagonists of an assortment 
of new music: Praxilla Suite by Robert 
Just, Debussy’s Lindaraja, Old King 
Cole of Ethel Legionska, Ornstein’s 
Valse Bouffon, a Berceuse by Louis 
Aubert, and Florent Schmitt’s Rhapso- 
die Francaise. 

Helen Scoville, a pianist new to these 


shores, gave a recital in the Playhouse 
on April 15. There was marked vigor 
and commendable propulsiveness in her 
treatment of a program that included 
Scriabin’s Fifth Sonata, Moussorgsky’s 
Tableaux d’une Exposition, and various 
selections from Bach, Scarlatti, Tcher- 
epnin, Debussy and Rachmaninoff. It 
was only in the quieter moods that Miss 
Scoville permitted her playing to lapse: 
in: interest. In strenuous moments it 
boosted admirable vitality. 

The Chicago Lutheran Teachers’ 
Chorus presented Haydn’s The Creation 
under the direction of George L. Ten- 
ney in Orchestra Hall on April 15. It 
proved to be one of the best examples 
of choral singing Chicago has heard 
this season. The organization is well 
balanced, the voices are good, and they 
have been trained to a fine degree of 
unity and expressiveness. The uniform- 
ly excellent soloists were Margaret 
Lester, Lucy J. Hartman, Eugene J. 
Dressler, Mark Love, William Lester 
was at the organ, G. Archer Farrell at 
the piano, and forty members of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra furnished 
the accompaniment. 

The London String Quartet upheld 
its fine standards in the second con- 
cert of the season in the Goodman 
Theatre on April 15. A good-sized au- 
dience heartily applauded quartets by 
Dohnanyi and Schubert, H. Waldo 
Warner’s Bourrée and Chorale and 
Two Japanese Dances by McEwen. 

The Gordon String Quartet, assisted 
by J. Vieland, viola player, and T. Rat- 
zer, ‘celloist, played Brahms’ Strin 
Quintet in G major and Sextet in 
flat major in the James Simpson Thea- 
tre of the Field Museum on April 15. 


The Gordon String Quartet 


The Gordon String Quartet, assisted 
by Rudolph Reuter, pianist, played 
Schubert’s D minor Quartet and A 
major Quintet for piano and strings in 
the James Simpson Theatre of the Field 
Museum on April 8, to the usual ap- 
preciative audience. 

The Chicago String Quartet gave the 
last of its series of concerts at the 
Cordon Club on April 15. 

The Chicago Welsh Male Choir, Dr. 
Daniel Protheroe, conductor, gave a 
concert in Orchestra Hall on April 11. 
Its work was of a quite exceptional sort. 
The quality of tone was at all times of 
a fine musical character, attacks were 
precise, and shadings and contrasts re- 
markably well managed. William 
Hughes, the club’s accompanist, who 
recently made a most favorable im- 
pression in recital, was either indis- 
posed or injudicious in selecting for his 
solos such technically risky numbers 
as Chopin’s last Etude of Op. 25, the G 
flat major Impromptu and F. minor 
Ballade. 

Giovanni Martinelli, who has earned 
large cohorts of Chicago admirers 
through his appearances at Ravinia, 
gave a tenor recital in the Auditorium 
on April 8. It was good to hear again 
the velvet richness of his singing, its 
perfect smoothness, the power of his 
upper voice and the cello-like beauty of 
the lower. All these and many more 
virtues were enhanced by the superb 
acoustics of the venerable old opera 
house which we are soon to lose for- 
ever. If there was perhaps more ex- 
aggeration than is ordinarily tasteful 
in the tenor’s singing of certain songs, 
the operatic arias were native fodder 
for his style and excited the public to 
shouts of approval and demands for un- 
programmed numbers. Ada Paggi, a 
mezzo-soprano also known through ap- 
pearances at Ravinia, was the assisting 
artist and gave pleasure through her 
fine vocal gifts and intelligent singing. 
Salvatore Fucito was at the piano. 

Francis Macmillen made his fourth 
local recital appearance of the season in 

Continued on page 26) 
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Boston Chorus 
Sings Hadley 


New Earth Is Featured 
by Thompson Stone 


Boston, April 25.—The Handel and 
Haydn, Society, Thompson Stone, con- 
ductor, ended its 113th season on the 
afternoon of April 8 in Symphony Hall 
with a performance of The New Life 
by Wolf-Ferrari and The New Earth 
by Henry Hadley. A chorus of boys 
from the Country Day School assisted, 
and soloists were Emily Roosevelt, 
Marie Murray, Arthur Hackett, and 
Earle Spicer. There was a large and 
appreciative audience. 


The Peoples’ Symphony Orchestra 
brought the eighth year of its existence 
to a close with an all-American pro- 
gram in Jordan Hall. William F. Hof- 
mann is the conductor, and Thomas 
Johnson, tenor, was the soloist. The 
program consisted of Hosmer’s Suite 
In Fairyland; Henry Hadley’s Ocean; 
Negro spirituals by Burleigh; Harris’ 
Among the Wild Flowers; Indian 
Sketches by Gilbert; and Chadwick’s 
Suite Symphonique in E flat. Henry 
Hadley and J. Howard Richardson led 
their own compositions. 


Give Joint Recital 


Maria Renza, soprano, and Ralph 
Leopold, pianist, gave a joint recital in 
Jordan Hall on April 13, assisted by 
Hazel Jean Kirk, violinist, and with 
Diana Kasner Neumann as accompanist. 

Miss Renza created a favorable im- 
pression with’ her interpretations of mu- 
sic by Mozart, Tosti and Bach. Elsa’s 
Dream from Lohengrin occupied a place 
of honor; and the last group consisted 
of songs by Gertrude Ross, Werner 
Josten, Pearl Curran, Howard McKinny 
and Huntington Woodman. 

Mr. Leopold once again demonstrated 
his exceptional artistry, showing him- 
self, as usual, a master of various styles. 
He performed the D minor Toccata and 
Fugue of Bach, arranged by Tausig, 
with splendid verve; and the D flat 
Nocturne of Chopin attested the poetic 
side of his nature. His own arrange- 
ment of the Ride of the Valkyries was 
effective. 

Hulda Lashanska, soprano; Albert 
Rappaport, tenor, and Richard Burgin, 
violinist, were soloists at a recent pro- 
gram, given under the auspices of the 
Kehillath Israel Sisterhood for the 
benefit of the Hebrew School Building 
Fund. The accompanists were Grace 
Marshall, Cecilia Roth Rappaport, and 
Bernard Zighera. 

Rita Benneche, soprano, gave her first 
Boston recital April 10 in Jordan Hall, 
assisted by Georges Laurent, flutist, and 
Andrew Kostelanetz, accompanist. Miss 
Benneche pleased her audience. 





Veterans Back Bill for 
National Anthem 
Ve April 18.— 

The Americanization Com- 
mittee of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars has petitioned Con- 
gress to have reported out of 
committee the Hamilton Fish res- 
olution making The Star Span- 
gled Banner the official anthem 
of the United States of America. 

A. T. M. 
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Boston, April 25—Emma Roche, of 
Watertown, Mass., won the first compe- 
tition, held on April 5, by New England 
Conservatory students of the organ de- 
partment for a prize of $100. This 
award was offered by Henry M. Dun- 
ham of the faculty for the best per- 
formance of work of his composition. 
The judges were: William E. Zeuch, 
organist of the First Church, Boston; 
Francis W. Snow, Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, and Arthur Foote of the faculty. 
The contestants were: Marion Frost, 
George F. Scott, Jr., Ruth M. Greer, 
Margery Johnston, Rowland Halfpenny, 
Jules Handel. Miss Roche, is a pupil 
of Raymond Robinson, organist of 
Kings Chapel, Boston. She is organist 
at St. Agnes Church, Arlington Centre, 
Mass., and will be graduated from the 
Conservatory in June. Honorable men- 
tion in the competition was awarded to 
Ruth Greerm of Gales Ferry, Conn. 

* * * 


Frederick Tillotson appeared with 
the Burgin String Quartet recently, 
playing the piano part of Brahms’ 
Quintet and Ravel’s Chansons Made- 
casses. Mr. Tillotson also gave a re- 
cital for the Newton Highlands Wo- 
man’s Club; two concerts at the Fay 
School, Southboro, Mass., and appeared 
with the MacDowell Club in Steinert 
Hall. 

“es oe 

Dai Buell recently gave seven recitals 
in as many days. She appeared at Bos- 
ton Teacher’s College, Boston Uni- 
versity, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exe- 
ter, N. H., Boston Women’s Republi- 
can Club, Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass., Metropolitan Theatre (Sunday 


afternoon concert), the Boston City 
Club. 
* * * 
A recital was given .by Pat Hy- 


land, tenor, April 25, in Jordan Hall. 
He was accompanied by Margaret 
Kent Hubbard in songs and arias by 
Handel, Schumann, Donizetti, Samuel 
Lover and Sibella. 

* * * 

The annual operatic recital by stu- 
der*s of Augusto Vannini, assisted by 
the Vannini Symphony Ensemble which 
he conducts, took place in Jordan 
Hall, April 26. The students heard 
were: Frank Hardy, E. Myra Smith, 
Thatcher Clark, Claire Mager, Ralph 
Greenleaf, Helen Stuart, William 
Duross, Luisa Badaracco, Mr. and Mrs, 
Charles MacMillan, A. Ralph Tailby, 
Marion Moreland. 

ee 2 

A recital was given in the Holyoke 
High School Auditorium recently by 
Mrs. Eugene Tessier, blind soprano, 
assisted by Helen Parker, pianist; Elsie 
Bion, violinist of Boston: F. X. 
Beaupre, baritone, and Edith Snell 
Hardner, accompanist. 

** ¢ 

Luther O. Emerson, baritone, recently 
appeared as soloist in performances of 
Christ at Calvary in the Centenary 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Auburn- 
dale, Mass., and in The Seven Last 
Words at Christ Episcopal Church, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

> . 

Alice Armstrong Kimball, pupil of 

Harriot Eudora Barrows, was choser 


Leader’s Score 
Performed 


New Haven Orchestra 
Ends Season 


New Haven, Conn., April 25.—The 
final concert of the season by the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra was given 
in Woolsey Hall on a Sunday afternoon 
before a large audience. David Stanley 
Smith conducted a program that fea- 
tured his own interesting Impressions. 
The incidental solos were delightfully 
performed by Arthur Schwaner, flute, 
and Harry Berman, viola. 

Another number was the Bach Suite, 
No. 2, for flute, strings and harpsichord, 
with Arthur Schwaner playing the flute 
and Dean Smith at the harpsichord. 
Saint-Saéns’ Symphony, No. 3, in C 
minor concluded the program. 

An outstanding recent event was the 
re-appearance, after a lapse of many 
years, of Ignace Jan Paderewski, who 
gave a recital in Woolsey Hall. En- 
thusiasm for the man and his art ran 
high at the conclusion of his over- 
extended program, after which Mr. 
Paderewski was presented with a sil- 
ver service by several of his admiring 
countrymen. This was the final concert 
in the Steinert artist series. 

The English Singers were heard in a 
concert in Sprague Memorial Hall on 
a recent evening. 

A piano recital, under the auspices of 
the Yale School of Music, was given by 
Vladimir Horowitz. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





soloist for the spring concert of the 
Apollo Club, Thompson Stone, con- 
ductor, held in Jordan Hall on April 
24. 

* * * 

Rata Present gave her first Boston 
recital in Jordan Hall on March 28. 
There was a conventional beginning, a 
Bach prelude and fugue and Beetho- 
ven’s last sonata with Chopin occupy- 
ing the place of honor on the program 
and a group of moderns completing 
the list. 

* * * 

Julia Warner and Wilhelmina An- 
drea Johansen were heard in joint 
début recital in Steinert Hall, March 
29. Both are sopranos, each being 
heard alone in two groups of songs and 
finally in a group of duets. 

* x / 

On the evening of March 29 Mr. 
Piston’s Symphonic Piece was played 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra to 
a Cambridge audience which listened 
and applauded the work generously. 
Samuel Dushkin was soloist, playing 
Mozart’s violin concerto in D. 

x* * * 

Carmela Ippolita, violinist, gave a 
recital March 29 in Jordan Hall, as- 
sisted by Nicholas Slonimsky as ac- 
companist. The Italian classical school 
headed Miss Ippolito’s program, which 
offered as the most important number 
Honegger’s sonata for violin and piano. 
Following the Sonata Miss Ippolita 
played a Loeffler arrangement of a 
Spanish caprice by Henry Ketten, an 
arrangement of a Bach adagio by 
Wilhlemi, and a rondino by Vieux- 
temps. 

* * * 


The Music Lovers’ Club observed 
Federation Day in Steinert Hall, Tues- 
day morning, April 10, with a program 
in which the following appeared: Ada 
C. Whittemore, Gwendolyn Deane, Ruth 
L. Barnett, Rita M. Beebe, Gertrude S. 


Millikin, Nina Mae Ford, Frances 
Pembroke Boleman, Naomi Hewitt, 
Reginald Boardman, Amie Sumner, 


Mary G. Reed, Hazel Hallet. The con- 
cluding part of the program was a 
memorial to Franz Schubert. Con- 
tributing artists were May Fiske Hoff- 
man and Mary Frances Hoffman. 

W. J. Parxer. 
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Horace 


ull 


’Cellist 


Virtuosos without the virtuoso 
complex and serious musicians 
without the pose of seriousness 
are few. Such an artist is 
Horace Britt, who gave a re- 
cital at the Scottisch Rite 
Auditorium. 

Without making parade of 
his technique, his mastery of 
the mechanics of his instru- 
ment is complete. Without mak- 
ing obvious gestures of pro- 
found earnestness of purpose, 
his ideals are high and uncom- 
promising. WORTHY OF 
PARTICULAR NOTE WAS 
HIS ALWAYS BEAUTIFUL 
TONE. Faure’s “Fileuse,” for 
instance, was done with a 
lightness of tone and a digital 
fleetness that no violinist could 
have surpassed. 

—Epwarp Harris in the 
San Francisco Bulle- 
tin, March 29, 1928. 











BRITT IS ONE OF THE 
ABLEST EXPONENTS OF 
HIS INSTRUMENT BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC. HE PLAYS 
WITH ADMIRABLY FIN- 
ISHED MUSICIANSHIP AND 
THOROUGH COMMAND OF 
THE ’CELLO. HIS TONE 
HAS STIRRING SWEEP IN 
ITS FULL POWER. IN 
SOFTLY INGRATIATING 
PASSAGES IT ACHIEVES 
SUPERB QUIET BEAUTY. 

—ALEXANDER FRIED in the 
San Francisco Chronicle, 
March 29, 1928. 
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NOW BOOKING 
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Daniel Mayer Inc. & 
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Eat Luncheon 
in Big Organ 


London Swell-Box Used 
for Twenty Guests 


Lonpon, April 2.—Twenty men sat 
down to luncheon in the heart of the 
great organ in the Royal Albert Hall 
on March 14, with 13,000 pipes tower- 
ing above them and a tempest of thun- 
derous music surging around. 

They were the guests of C. B. Coch- 
ran and Dr. Eaglefield Hull, the or- 
ganist. The tables were spread in the 
swell-box. The party, in order to reach 
the swell-box, was conducted past the 
massive bellows and the whirring elec- 
trical gear which operates them, up 
vertical wooden ladders and along nar- 
row gangways with yawning chasms on 
either side. 














Y osie 
Fujiwara 


Japanese Tenor | 


Now Touring Great Britain 
and Europe 


Bad 


New York Debut 
March 18, 1928 





Commendable 
line and phrase. 
New York Times. 


regard for melodic | 


Altogether, he put to his credit a 
very pleasurable and unusual evening. 
Irving Weil, 
N. Y. Evening Journal. 


The audience took pleasure in his 
finished singing, and there was much 
applause. 

WV. A, Gy 

N. Y. Evening Telegram. 


He has a fine musical intelligence, 
taste, and has a certain suavity in 
production. 

on 

N. Y. Morning Telegraph. 
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Season 1928-1929 
Now Booking 


RECITAL MANAGEMENT 
ARTHUR JUDSON 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Exclusive Victor Artist 
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Dayton, Onto, April 25.—The joint 
meeting of the Ohio Music Teachers’ 
Association (forty-sixth annual ses- 
sion) and the Ohio Federation of Music 
Clubs (tenth annual event) marked a 
milestone of musical progress in this 
State. 

Officers of the Ohio Federation of 
Music Clubs were all re-elected save 
three. Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread of 
Cleveland is again president; Mrs. John 
Sutphin Jones of Granville, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Andrew Timberman, 
Columbus, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Arthur Holmes Morse, Cincinnati, third 
vice-president; Mrs, Walter D. Crebs, 
Dayton, treasurer; Mrs. Mary Willing 


Megley, Toledo, auditor. The three 
new officers are: Mrs. H. L, Rayner, 
Youngstown, parlimentarian; Mrs. 


James C. Wood, Marion, recording sec- 
retary; Mrs. C. E. Kanney, Cleveland, 
corresponding secretary. Mrs. Good- 
bread in her address said that Ohio 
led the United States in the number 
of senior music clubs (153) with ninety- 
five junior groups. Ohio has made the 
largest contributions of any state in the 
union to the MacDowell Colony at 
Peterboro. 

New officers for the music teachers 
are: president, Cecil Fanning; first 
vice-president, Fred C. Mayer; second 
vice-president, Mabel Dunn Hopkins, 
all of Columbus, which city was chosen 
as the meeting place for 1929. Di- 
rectors are O. E. Gebhart, chairman, 
Dayton; Dr. Otto Mees, and Dr. Royal 
D. Hughes, both of Columbus. 
Banquet Addresses 

A high light of the week’s program 
was the banquet in the Hotel Miami 
on April 11 at which John A Mac- 
Millan, president of the Dayton Civic 
Music League, was toastmaster. Ad- 
dresses were made by Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, president of Antioch College; Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, president of 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs; O. E. Gebhart, president of the 
Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, and 
James Francis Cooke, editor of the 
Etude. 

Mrs. H. E. Talbott gave a special 
program by the Westminster Choir in 
Runnymede Playhouse on Thursday. 
Other features were a lecture-recital 
by John Powell; a program by the 
Dutch Club, Gordon Battelle, director ; 
and a patriotic service by 300 pupils of 
grades six, seven and eight of the John 
H. Patterson Schooi, where Daisy L. 
Hammond is principal. Frida~ after- 
noon Vladimir Rosing, director of the 
American Opera Company, spoke; and 
Herman Rosen, national prize winner 
of 1921, gave a violin recital. 

At the opening session, Karl H. Esch- 
man was chairman and presented a 
series of contests—piano and violin— 
using the Miami Hotel ballroom and 
roof garden. Luncheon was served in 
Central Reformed Church with Zella B. 
Sand, state chairman of choral contests, 
and Mary Willing Megley, national 
chairman of choral music, presiding. 
During the afternoon the choral discus- 
sion was held at the First Baptist 
Church with Zella B Sand in charge. 
Immediately following, the Denison 
String Quartet, Sam Gelfer, Harling 
Spring, Stephen Tuttle and Sara Lou 
Howland, assisted by Karl Eschman at 
the piano, was heard. 

The next session, in St. Paul’s Meth- 


su By H. EUGENE HALL 


ConVENTION 








odist Episcopal Church, included works 
by Carrie Adams and George A. 
Veazie, and Gena Branscombe’s ar- 
rangement of Beethoven’s Minuet in G. 
The performers were Richard Simonds, 
Mary Margaret Gascho and the choir 
under the direction of Grace Storey 
Simmonds, with Isabel Herbst at the 
piano and Velma Kenney at the organ. 


Civic Orchestra 


The evening session was held at the 
N. C. R. School House and listed pop- 
ular numbers by the Dayton Civic Or- 
chestra under the direction of Don 
Bassett. Mrs. F. A. Seiberling pre- 
sided. The Mother Singers of Cincin- 
nati presented two groups of folk songs 
under the baton of Will R. Reeves with 
Mrs. Stanley L. Clark as his assistant, 
and Mrs. Neva Remde Sandau as ac- 
companist. Others contributing to the 
program were Rev. Don. H. Copeland, 
Herman Ostheimer, Ethel Martin Funk- 
houser, Edna V. Sutton, Ruth S. Boyd, 
Charlotte Chambers, Eleanor F. Pine, 
Elenore W. Robertson, Minnie Rosen- 
sweet and Maude Topping. 

The Choral Society of the Womens’ 
Music Club of Columbus presented 
string and wood wind ensembles directed 
by Mabel Dunn Hopkins, with Agnes 
Wright at the piano. The visitors from 
the state capital, led by Mrs. Andrew 
Timberman, president, with Charlotte 
Gaines, as director and Miss Wright 
accompanist, featured the Blessed 
Damozel of Debussy with Mrs. Danieis 
and Mrs. Drake singing the solo parts. 

The program for Wednesday saw the 
two organizations in joint session in the 
Hotel Miami, the delegates listening to 
performances by Ella J. Kneisley and 
Herman Rosen, with Mrs. H. K. 
Mouser at the piano. Norma Richter, 
soprano, sang. 

The afternoon session was strictly of 
a business character,-with Public School 
Music as the special subject. O. E. 
Gebhart presided. Steele High School 
Orchestra gave a program, L. H. Hor- 
ton, conducting. Greetings were given 
by Public School Superintendent, Paul 
C. Stetson, and Francis Elliott Clark, 
chairman of Legislation of the N. F. 
M. C. The Dayton Harmonic Band 
played. This session was concluded 
with a demonstration of the Kinsella 
method of teaching piano, employ- 
ing forty-five pupils from the Cincinnati 
public schools, and the 250 sixth grade 
pupils of the Brown, Jefferson, and Van 
Cleve schools. O. E. Wright supervisor 
of music, conducted. The accompani- 
ments were supplied by Helen S. Good- 
win, Helen Brownlee and Beulah 
Moore. 


Alice in Wonderland 


Alice in Wonderland, directed by 
John Finley Williamson, was featured 
in Memorial Hall Friday, combining the 
junior choirs, the Choir School and the 
Dayton Civic Orchestra with Don 
Basset conducting, and Angela Mae 
O’Brien directing the pantomime. 

The extension breakfast Thursday 
was presided over by Mrs. Raymond 
Osburn. Business meetings and round 
table discussions enlisted the active par- 
ticipation of Mrs. A. B. Schneider and 
Charles Demorest, dean of organ, Chi- 
cago Musical College. The Brahms 
Quartet, composed of Marjorie Nash, 


Heifetz Plays 


in Cleveland 


Concerts By Orchestra 
Rouse Enthusiasm 


CLEVELAND, April 25. —Jascha Heifetz 
was violin soloist at the season’s penul- 
timate concert given by the Cleveland 
Orchestra, with Nikolai Sokoloff con- 
ducting, in Masonic Hall on April 12. 
The house was sold out and enthusiasm 
was rampant. 

Mozart's Symphony in G minor and 
Debussy’s La Mer were interpreted by 
Mr. Sokoloff with his habitual success. 
Mr. Heifetz’ playing of Brahms’ Con- 
certo was masterly; his tone was warm 
and expressive, particularly in the slow 
movement, and his brilliant technic was 
again a source of astonishment. 


Last “Pop” Concert 


The Cleveland Orchestra’s last “pop” 
concert of the season was conducted by 
Rudolph Ringwall in Masonic Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, April 8. The pro- 
gram was built up almost entirely of 
compositions previously heard at the 
evening symphonic concerts. Ravel’s 
Mother Goose suite, conducted here not 
long ago by the composer, was heard 
to great advantage. The Procession del 
Rocio by Joaquin Turina was played 
exceptionally well, as were also Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s Easter and Sibelius’ 
Finlandia. 

Two men from the orchestra appeared 
as soloists, Edward Vito, harpist, and 
Alois Hruby of the trumpet section. Mr. 
Vito played an arrangement of Liszt’s 
Liebestraum and a work of Nicolai 
von Wilm. Transcriptions of Mascher- 
oni’s_ For All Eternity and Faure’s 
The Palms were given by Mr. Hruby. 

HELEN BaRHyTE. 


MOT ee ) 


Louise Osborne, em Hitch ie Fi. 
nor Markey, with Ethel Martin Funk- 
houser, accompanist, was heard in a 
musical morning. Alverda Sinks and 
Mary Blue Morris presented a two 
piano group. 

Mrs. R. A. Herbruck presided at 
the Women’s Music Club luncheon and 
introduced Vera Bull Hull, director of 
the National Music League. 

Master classes of Leon Sametini of 
Chicago and Percy Rector Stephens of 
New York and an address by Nina 
Pugh Smith of the Cincinnati Times 
Star concluded the session. 

The management of this first joint 


meeting was ably assisted by these 
Daytonians, constituting the local 
executive committee: O. E. Gebhart, 


chairman; Mrs. D. E. Ahlers, Gordon 
S. Battelle, Mrs. R. A. Herbruck, Effie 
Clark Bierbaum, Clara Turpen Grimes, 
A. Patricia O’Brien, O. E. Wright, 
Conrad Yahries, L. H. Horton, J. A. 
MacMillan. Special credit is due the 
members of the arrangements and hos- 
pitality committee, Lewis Henry Hor- 
ton, chairman. Assisting him were: 
Marie Hammer, Jeannette Freeman 
Davis, Mrs. Charles Funkhouser, Ivon- 
ette Wright Miller, Blanche Yaeger 
Williams, Miriam Folson, Muriel Fred- 
erick, Mary Naber, Katherine Tizzard, 
Estelle Merkle, Mrs. Robert Funk- 
houser, and Bess Naber. 
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Vandamm Portrait 


MICHIO ITO, JAPANESE, TERPSCHICORE, IN THE 

ORCHESTRAL DRAMA TO BE GIVEN BY THE 

NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE AND THE CLEVE- 
LAND ORCHESTRA MAY 4, 5 AND 6 


Focusine THE Lens 





P. & A. Photos 


GERTRUDE KAPPEL, GERMAN SOPRANO, 
SAILING FOR MUNICH AFTER HER FIRST 
METROPOLITAN SEASON IN NEW YORK 





RUTH TESTER AND LEO BULGAVOK AS TARTARS 


Neicusoruoop 


PLayuouss 


Dancers 





International Newsreel 


LEO STROKOFF, RUSSIAN VIOLINIST, AND HIS $6,- 

000 STRADIVARIUS WHICH HAD NOT BEEN PLAYED 

FOR 100 YEARS UNTIL HE RECENTLY BOUGHT IT 
FROM AN ENGLISH ESTATE 








: 19 y 





BLANCHE TALMUD, ANOTHER DANCING TAR. 
rAR IN THE DRAMATIZED VERSION OF BORO. 
DIN’S ON THE STEPPES OF CENTRAL ASIA, 
WHICH IS A PART OF THE UNIQUE PROGRAM 


ON Fame 





International Newsreel 


ENRICO CARUSO, SON OF THE FAMOUS 
TENOR, ARRIVES IN NEW YORK TO AT- 
TEND TO HIS FATHER’S ESTATE 
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Concerts and Opera In the Metropolis 


(Continued from page 7) 
Gatti’s reign came officially to a close. 
The Stage and the pit were concerned 
with the popular twins, Cavalleria and 
Pagliacci; the auditorium was no less 


interested as the lights lowered, but 


with their renewed radiance came the 
resumption of personal affairs—fare- 


wells, plans for the summer and rem- 
Some of this took second 


iniscences. 
place, however, after Mr. Martinelli 
sang the Vesti la Giubba, when there 
was a buzz of comment and approba- 
tion, not to mention something which 
was in the nature of a record ovation. 
Carmela Ponselle was a dramatic and 
full-voiced Santuzza in the first half 
of the evening, her faithless lover being 


Mr. Tokatyan, while Miss Bourskaya 


was Lola, Mr. Basiola, Alfio and Miss 
Falco, Lucia. Mr. Bellezza conducted 
this as well as the second half of the 
bill. In the latter, Mr. Martinelli had 
as colleagues Miss Guilford, Mr. De 
Luca, Mr. Tedesco and Mr. Cehanovsky. 


An American Lohengrin 





S PONSORED by the New York 


alumni of 125 universities and col- 
leges, the All-American Grand Opera 
Company opened its spring season at 
the Century Theater on April 22 with 
a very commendable performance of 
Lohengrin, given for the benefit of the 
Intercollegiate Musical Council. The 
principals in the cast, all Americans 
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and college graduates, included Orville 
Harrold in the title role, Alma Peter- 
son as Elsa, Marta Wittkowska, Or- 
trud, Herbert Gould, the King, Robert 
Ringling, Telramund and Carl Rollins, 
the Herald. 

Mr. Harrold’s voice was in excellent 
shape and he produced some beautiful 
tones. Miss Peterson, who replaced 
Claire Alcee at short notice, was one of 
the surprises of the evening. She dis- 
closed a musical voice of considerable 
power, well modulated and true in pitch. 
She also made a pleasing appearance. 
Marta Wittkowska’s Ortrud was very 
effective, an intensely dramatic pre- 
sentation well supported by a voice of 
wide range and good quality. Mr. 
Ringling’s singing was most impressive 
in the scene with Ortrud, when his 
histrionic ability also showed to ad- 
vantage. Messrs. Gould and Rollins 
were quite adequate in their parts. 

The ensembles gave Isaac Van Groce, 
the conductor, of the Chicago Opera, 
some trying moments, but he adroitly 
pulled them out of difficulties and held 
them well in hand. In fact much credit 
is due him for the success of the per- 
formance. A very large audience was 
present and applauded the singers gen- 


erously. 
G. FF @. 


The Adesdi Chorus 


ARGARETE DESSOFF, con- 
ductor of the Adesdi Chorus of 
some sixty-six women’s voices, directed 
an interesting program in Town Hall 
on Wednesday evening, April 18th. 
This was the fourth public appearance 
of the Chorus and it was enthusiastical- 
ly received by a large audience. 

In honor of the Schubert Centenary, 
a request performance of the composer's 
Standchen was beautifully sung by the 
Chorus and Flora Collins, mezzo-so- 
prano, as soloist. The first American 
presentation was given of Felix Pety- 
rek’s Drei Frohe Geistliche Lieder, four 
part songs written in 1925 to the texts 
from Des Knaben Wunderhorn, a col- 
lection of old German Lieder made in 
1806 by L. A. von Arnim and Clemens 
Brentano. The modern dissonances of 
these three lieder, Weinachtslied, Ein 
Wahrheitslied, and Jesukindlein’s Wei- 
genlied, were skillfully sung under Miss 
Dessoff’s able direction, maintaining, as 
she did, the naif character of mediaeval 
polyphony. 

Hammerschmidt’s Wie der Hirsch 
shreit nach frischem Wasser was de- 
livered by the Chorus with Lillian Car- 
penter at the organ. Beautifully sung 
motets from the Leichtentritt collection 
included Vittoria’s O Regen Coeli, Ave 
Regina, and Assumpta Est. Scarlatti’s 
Ricercari and Vaughan Williams’ 
Sound Sleep, from a poem by Christina 
Rossetti, were the other numbers on 
the program, which closed with a repeti- 
tion of Czecho Slovak Folk Songs ar- 
ranged by Deems Taylor. The soloists 
for this were Harriet A. Spink, soprano, 
and Mildred Kreuder, as . 


Jascha Heifetz’ Third 
A PACKED stage and a crowded 
house greeted Jascha Reifetz in 
Carnegie Hall Sunday afternoon, April 
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15 and listened to his third recital since 
his return from a two years’ tour of 
the world. Saint-Saens’ First Sonata 
served to open the afternoon’s proceed- 
ings, wherein Mr. Heifetz was ably 
assisted by Isidor Achron at the piano. 
The high point of interest was reached 
with the Mendelssohn Concerto which 
gave Mr. Heifetz the opportunity of 
displaying his coldly brilliant style, 
albeit it served also to demonstrate his 
almost superhumanly agile brand of 
technic. A group of small pieces fol- 
lowed—Glazounoff’s Meditation, J. Ach- 
ron’s arrangement of Grieg’s Puck 
(which was repeated), Tschaikovsky’s 
Valse and Mozart’s Rondo. Paganini’s 
Caprice No. 24 brought the program 
to an official ending, but the encores 
which Mr. Heifetz was implored and 
persuaded to give ran on and on after 
the bulk of the audience had left. 
BH. Hi. 





Edna Thomas Again 

NEGRO spirituals, street cries from 

Southern cities, work and play 
songs and Creole ditties made up the 
second of three Spring programs given 
by Edna Thomas, at the Edyth Tot- 
ten Theatre. As at her previous ap- 
pearances Miss Thomas delighted her 
audience with these characteristic bits 
of the Old South she knows so well, 
and has made curiously her own 
through her aristocratic charm of man- 
ner and her whole-hearted belief in 
them. The group of Creole songs was 
of special interest since it demonstrated 
so clearly that the Habenera rhythm 
came first to us from the West Indies, 
via Louisiana. Thomas Reddick pro- 
vides unusually sympathetic accompani- 
ment for Miss Thomas. ° 


Myra Sokolskaya Sings 


HERE was a rugged strength 

about the character songs which 
Myra Sokolskaya, international _bal- 
ladist, presented to a large audience 
at Steinway Hall, April 15. To music 
that smacked of the soil she brought 
an authentic peasant quality, and a 
freshness that is as tonic as it is rare. 
She made small pretense at vocal su- 
avity for its own sake, devoting her- 
self to color, gesture and Male ex- 
pression. The Russian and Yiddish folk 
songs she presented had varying sub- 
tlety, humor and even pathos. A deft 
transition from these was made in 
more sensuous and alluring gypsy 








lyrics. Her costumes for all these were 
bright and characterful. Fima Fidel- 
man, violinist, assisted with a group 
of solos. Jacob Fisherman was the ac- 
companist. W. T. A. 


The Princess at the Piano 


NDER the patronage of a com- 
U mittee composed of well-known 
names, the Princess Jacques de Broglie 
or Marie Antoinette Aussenac, as she 
is privately known, gave a piano recital 
in the concert room of the Anderson 
Galleries Auditorium, Sunday afternoon, 
April 15. The Princess began her pro- 
gram with Bach, proceeded to Scriabin 
and Saint-Saens and thence to a Chopin 
group which was vigorously applauded. 
Pieces by Faure, Albeniz, Ravel, Liszt 
and others brought about the conclusion 
of the matinee recital. The audience 
was distinctly cordial. 

H. H. 








Hans Hagen 

Haks HAGEN, ’cellist, assisted by 

Eleanor Scheib at the piano, gave 
a recital April 18 in the Chalif Salon. 
His program included two “first times,” 
a Groteske by Joseph Haas and an 
Adagio by himself. Other listed works 
were the Brahms Sonata in F, the C 
Major Suite by Bach and pieces by 
Ravel and Hindemuth. 


» Annette Royak 


Annette Royak, soprano, who has 
been a member of the San Carlo Opera 
Company, sang at the Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall April 18, with Leo 
Braun as accompanist. Her songs in- 
cluded A Bubble, by Mr. Braun, and 
excerpts from the Spanish, English and 
Russian song literature. 
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New York Concerts and Opera 


(Continued from page 20) 


Abbie Mitchell Sings 

To song recital given by Abbie 

Mitchell at Engineering Auditorium 
on Sunday evening, April 15, deserved 
a larger audience, as it proved to be 
of unusual excellence. The opening 
group was Bach’s Bleed and Break, 
Franz’s Im Herbst and Auf geheimem 
Waldespfade, and Schubert’s Gretchen 
am Spinnerade, all sung in good style. 
Then followed a group of fine Russian 
songs in English—Rachmaninoff’s God 
Took From Me Mine All and Oh, No 
I Pray, Do Not Depart, Moussorgsky’s 
After the Battle and In my Attic, and 


as an encore Gretchaninofft’s The 
Wounded Birch. The aria was the 
Prayer from Alfano’s Resurrection; 


the audience demanded its repetition. 


Four modernistic songs by Colin Mc- 
Phee were presented, with the com- 
poser at the piano. C’est la bergere 
Nanette was sung twice. The program 
came to an end with negro songs in 
which the singer showed true emotional 
warmth. Exaltation was sung with tre- 
mendous verve; Sometimes I Feel Like 
a Motherless Child had genuine pathos; 
Lonesome Valley, I’m Troubled in 
Mind, Ev’ry Time I Feel the Spirit, 
City Called Heaven, and Were You 
There? completed the program. 

Careful training has taken away al- 
most all trace of the huskiness usually 
found in negro voices. The range is 
wide, the tone is always clear, and the 
upper tones have brilliancy. Occasion- 
ally the voice seems inclined to be a 
fittle white; the nasal resonance is al- 
ways marked. In her singing the artist 
employs an excellent legato, very ef- 
fective in such songs as the Wounded 
Birch and some of the spirituals. At 
all times her singing showed intelligent 
musicianship. Beatrice Lewis was the 
accompanist. 

A. P. D. 





Hampton Choir 


HE Hampton Institute Choir, from 
Hampton, Va., consisting of 100 
voices, gave a concert at Carnegie Hall 
on Monday evening, April 16th, before 
a large and distinguished gathering of 
music lovers that gave the Negro stu- 
dent singers a most genuine ovation 
and reception. It was the first appear- 
ance of the Hampton Institute Choir in 
recital here, and the singers made a 
lasting impression on those who were 
fortunate enough to hear the recital. 
The choir was under the direction of 
Dr. Nathaniel Dett, head of the music 
department of Hampton, and one of the 
most distinguished Negro composers of 
America. 
The singing of the choir was admir- 
able for the fine tonal shadings, diction, 
interpretation, and execution of the 


singers. The voices of the singers 
blended in fine unison, and the choir 
appeared to distinct advantage as one 
that has been tutored for the minutest 
details. The program the choir offered 
covered a wide range of world music 
in which the composers of sacred me- 
mory were represented. It consisted of 
Sacred Songs of the Early Church, 
Russian Liturgical anthems, composi- 
tions of American composers, and 
Negro spirituals and anthems represent- 
ing compositions of Harry Burleigh, 
and Dr. Dett. 

It was in the Russian anthems that 
the choir appeared to most pleasing and 








# and Gruenberg. 








MARGARETE DESSOFF, CONDUCTOR 
OF THE ADESDI CHORUS WHICH 
GAVE A TOWN HALL CONCERT 


APRIL 18 


distinct advantage. In the rendition of 
Lord Our God, Have Mercy by Lvosky, 
the choir gave a most remarkable 
demonstration of vocal technique, in 
which breath control of rare excel- 
lence was employed. The other Rus- 
sian anthems were: Hymn to the 
Trinity by Tchaikovski, and We Praise 
Thee, by Shvedof. Yr . 

The religious compositions of Ameri- 
can composers were: Saviour Hear Us 
When We Pray, by Strickland, and 
Fierce Was the Wild Billow, by Noble. 
The Negro music embraced two spirit- 
uals, Deep River, by Burleigh, As 
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Children, Walk Ye in God’s Love, by 
Dett, and songs of the Negro idiom and 
motets and Anthems, representing com- 
positions of Dr. Dett. In this group 
was Listen to the Lambs, one of the 
most widely used compositions by choirs 
in the country. All of the Negro music 
was most feelingly and_ effectively 
rendered by the choir. The Negro 
idiom in Motets and Anthems have been 
woven into classics by Dr. Dett which 
compares well with the other world 


classics. 
oh 


William Sauber 


HE successful competitor for the 

Walter W. Naumberg Musical 
Foundation prize, none other than Wil- 
liam Sauber, was presented in his début 
recital in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of April 10. This young man of- 
fered a skillful rendition of his pro- 
gram, which consisted of Bach-Liszt, 
Schumann, Chopin, Debussy, Stojowski 
He did credit to him- 
self and the judges who awarded him 
the prize by his demonstration of poise 
and his command of technic. His audi- 
ence was large and friendly. 








Naoum Blinder’s Début 


AOUM BLINDER, Russian violin- 

ist made his first appearance in this 
country in Carnegie Hall, Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 10. His recital was given 
for the benefit of the American Society 
for the Resumption of Cultural Rela- 
tions with Russia. He was accompanied 
by Valentine Pavlowski who has toured 
Russia, Palestine, Turkey and Japan 
with the violinist. Mr. Blinder’s pro- 
gram began with Bach’s Concerto in A 
minor, Tartini’s Devil’s Trill, Kreisler’s 
arrangement of a Grave by W. F. Bach 
and a Mozart rondo. Part two in- 
cluded Chausson’s Poeme, Debussy’s 
Valse, Ernest Bloch’s Improvisation, 
Prokofieff’s Scherzo from the Concerto 
and Szymanowski’s Nocturne and 
Tarantelle. Felix M. Warburg was re- 
sponsible for Mr. Blinder’s playing a 
rare Stradivarius violin on this occa- 
sion. Mr. Blinder’s performance on this 
instrument, which Zimbalist is said to 
have used several years ago, gave ample 
proof that he is an artist of the first 
rank. Polished technic and a full rich 
tone rendered his recital a happy affair. 
Especially agreeable to listen to were 
the Chausson and Debussy works. 
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Société des Instruments 
Anciens 

TS famous European group, the 
Société des Instruments Anciens, 
founded by Henri Casadesus in 1901, 
gave one of its delectably intimate 
concerts in the David Mannes Music 
School on Friday evening, April 13th. 
Le Jardin des Amours by Mouret 
was executed with beautiful precision by 
the five members of the Société, which 
includes Henri Casadesus,  viole 
d'amour Marius Casadesus, quinton; 
Maurice Devilliers, basse de viole, Lu- 
cette Casadesus, viole de gambe, and 
Regina Patorni-Casadesus,  clavecin. 
The selection was composed of a 
Pavane, whose grave and stately meas- 
ures were followed in the traditional 
manner by the merry Gaillarde, then by 
a Menuet tendre, with a Canarie to 
round out this beautiful suite. Tomasi- 
ni’s Suite pour Quinton played on that 
instrument by Marius Casadesus with a 
rich treble in the Tempo di Gavotte- 
Rigaudon part, and the Adagio- 
Tambourin. Regina Patorni-Casadesus 
performed some Mozart variations and 
a Scarlatti on the gently tinkling 
clavecin. Asioli’s Divertissement for 
Viola d’amour was played on this 
lovely instrument by Henri Casadesus, 
after which La Société rendered Une 
Fete a la cour des Miracles by Le 


Sueur. 


With regret one learns that this is to 
be the only concert by the Société in 
New York City this season, for they 
are a delightful ensemble, performing 
intimate music with true musicianship 
and a wealth of expression. I 


A Last Time Rondine 


p Ucn? comedy, La Rondine, 
stretched its wings for the last time 
this season in the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Friday evening, April 13. 
It was, however, not alone the last per- 
formance of this novelty which evoked 
especial interest from those gathered, 
but the last appearance this season of 
both Lucrezia Bori and Beniamino 
Gigli. Among the distinguished guests 
who viewed and heard this performance 
was Geraldine Farrar, to whom Miss 
Bori tossed one of her many bouquets. 
Besides Miss Bori and Mr. Gigli as 
Magda and Ruggero, respectively, the 
cast included Editha Fleischer, Armand 
Tokatyan, Pavel Ludiker, Millo Picco, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, James Wolfe, 
Charlotte Ryan, Philine Falco, Merle 
Alcock, Mildred Parisette, Phradie 
Wells and Dorothea Flexer, Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducted. H. H. 
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WINS MUSIC DEGREE 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo., April 25.—R. 
Ritchie Robinson, director of public 
school music in Springfield and organ- 
izer and sponsor of what is said to be 
the largest Boy Scouts Band in the 
world, will receive the degree of doctor 
of music from the Westminster College 
at Fulton, Mo., in June. This announce- 
ment was made public at a dinner given 
in his honor in Springfield recently, 
when Dr. M. E. Melvin, president of 
the college, came from Fulton to ad- 
vise Mr. Ritchie of the honor. The 
award, which is seldom bestowed, is 
tendered Mr. Ritchie in recognition of 
his work with the scout band and other 
juvenile musical organizations here. 

* * x 

Carmela Ponselle, who appeared in 
the final performance of the season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, singing 
the role of Santuzza in Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana, has also been heard frequently 
during the past season with the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company. In the 
performance of Aida, given in Phila- 
delphia on April 12, Miss Ponselle ap- 
peared as Amneris. 

* * * 


The National Opera Club of America, 
Inc., Baroness Katharine Evans von 
Klenner, founder-president, held a leap 
year dance, Friday, April 27, in the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Chairman of the eve- 
ning were Mmes. C. William Rubsam, 
Mabel Robeson, Lewine, George W. 
Dun, Katherine Noack Fique, W. P. 
Reid, Augusta MacMannus, Nathan 
Loth, Samuel Schiff, Ernest W. Lane, 
Augustus Kiesele, L. P. Krender, Theo- 
dore Spies, George W. Beck and Anna 
T. Kehr. * * * 

Alice Paton, lyric soprano, has signed 
a contract for next season as soprano 
soloist in the quartet of the First Con- 
gregational Church at Montclair, N. J. 
Mark Andrews is the organist. She wil! 
combine her new position with concert 
activities. 

ht a 

Nellie Evans Packard, voice teacher, 
with studios in this city and Brockton, 
and her husband, Frank Packard, are 
touring Egypt and the Holy Land. 

* * * 


John Peirce, baritone of this city, 
after extensive study with Edmund 
Clement in Paris and George Henschel 
in London, has returned home and is 
planning his concert tour for 1928-29. 
Mr. Peirce won acclaim in recitals given 
in Paris and London prior to his sailing. 

* * * 

San Francisco, April 24—Alice 
Gentle has been featured in a motion 
picture theatre in conjunction with a 
showing of Eili Eili—singing the Jew- 
ish melody and operatic arias at each 
performance. 


Academy of 


Since her recent concert appearances 
in Florida, Mildred Dilling, harpist, 
has been heard in Washington, Bos- 
ton, and Brooklyn, playing three times 
in the two latter cities this season. She 
returns to Boston again May 7 to play 
before the Chilton Club, after which a 
series of concerts through the West, in- 
cluding Chicago, will engage her. 

*” * * 

Betty Tillotson accompanied her 
artist, Emily Roosevelt to Boston, 
where on Easter Sunday, Miss Roose- 
velt sang in The New Life and in The 
New Earth with the Handel and Haydn 
Society. 

* * * 


Gilbert Ross is the possessor of a 
famous violin, an Antonius Stradivarius, 
made in 1705, which is the year after 
the famous Betts Stradivarius appeared. 
Mr. Rogs’ violin is known as the Joest. 
It was in the possession of the Joest 
family for many years, and about fifty 
years ago was presented by them to the 
Conservatory of Cologne. The violin 
remained at the Cologne Conservatory 
until 1922, being played on at one time 
or another in public by such famous 
artists as Joachim, Sarasate and Willy 
Hess. In 1922 the conservatory sold the 
instrument and it came into the posses- 
sion of Richard Burgin, concertmaster 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


” * * 
Hizi Koyke, Japanese soprano whom 


Fortune Gallo introduced to New York 
last November in the title rdle of Puc- 


cini’s Madama Butterfly with his San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company at the 
Gallo Theatre will make her second 


concert appearance as soloist with the 
Arion Singing Society in the Brooklyn 
Music on May 24. 


e ¢ = 


Frederic Baer, baritone, will be solo- 
ist in a re-engagement with the Rox- 
borough Male Chorus of Philadelphia, 
May 3, and will sing the High Priest in 
Samson and Delila at the Harrisburg 
Festival May 17 

ok + * 


Allan Jones, tenor, has been engaged 
to sing in Plainfield, N. J., on next sea- 
son’s concert series. 

* *k * 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, 
success in her European tour, 
sung at Hamburg, Amsterdam and The 
Hague, Dusseldorf, Cologne, Essen. 
Mannheim and Munich. During May 
she will continue her guest appearances 
at Hamburg and will also sing at the 
Berlin State Opera House. On June 
6 she will give a recital at Baden- 
Baden, and at the end of June she will 
sing in Aida, Madame Butterfly and 
Cavalleria Rusticana at Covent Gar- 
den, London. 


is scoring 
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The Women’s Chorus Contest spon- 
sored by the New Jersey Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was held in Jersey City 
on Saturday, April 14. There were 
fourteen entries and the Hackensack 
Woman’s Choral Club, Anna Graham 
Harris, director, had the highest per- 
centage, ninety-eight, and won the con- 
test for 1928. They also won it in 
1927. The judges were Herbert Stave- 
ley Sammond, Louis Dressler and Mme. 
Custer. The chorus numbers sung by 
all the clubs were Sing Oh Sing, James 
P. Dunn and Thou Art the Night Wind, 
Harvey Gaul. 

Station WOR has invited the winner 
to broadcast on a featured program. 
The Madrigal Singers of Upper Mont- 
clair won second place. 

> -2o-— 

Marie Morrisey, American contralto, 
has made arrangements to be under the 
management of Concert Management 
Daniel Mayer, Inc. On April 12 she 
began a tour of the Pacific coast. Her 
plans for next season include two New 
York recitals. 

* * * 

James Wolfe of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company was guest of honor at 
a tea given by the Professional Wo- 
men’s League, April 11. Mrs. Amy 
Whaley Kingsland, chairman of the de- 
partment of American citizenship of the 
New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was chairman. Among those pres- 
ent were Mrs. James Walker and the 
Hon. Merton A. Sturgess, director of 


naturalization of the Port of New 
York. 

* * * 
Efrem Zimbalist, after a year’s ab- 


sence from this country during which 
he made a concert tour of the world, 
returned recently to New York on the 
Manuel Arnus. Since leaving America 
via California last March, Mr. Zimbalist 
has played in Hawaii, New Zealand. 
Australia, Java, China, J-:pan. and 
India, as well as throughout Eurone. 
On part of his trip he was accompanied 


by his wife. Alma Gluck. He con- 
cluded his European tour in Cadiz, 
sailing from Spain April 11, bringing 
with him musical novelties from the 
Orient and new compositions from 
abroad. o* 858 

CuHartes Crty, Iowa, April 25.—Ilza 


Niemack, violinist, gave a concert with 
the Mason City Chamber of Commerce 
chorus assisting. A public reception 


was given Miss Niemack in the Hildreth 
Hotel. 
at the International Lions 
July. 
= G 


Miss Niemack will give a con- 
Club 


cert 
convention in Des Moines in 


SECURES BEETHOVEN PIANO 


Arthur Shattuck, American pianist, 
whose European tour included two ap- 
pearances in Vienna, re-engagements 
from last season. He acquired Bee- 
thoven’s piano, with all the documents 
pertaining to its authenticity. The piano 
belonged to the Bruening family, Bee- 
thoven’s friends. The Bruenings lived 
in Bonn and moved to Vienna about the 
time Beethoven died, in the year 1795. 
Though this piano never really belonged 
to Beethoven, he used it for improvising 
and composing during the last twenty- 
four years of his life and it is known 
in Vienna as the Beethoven Piano. 
Twice during the past two years the 
piano has been on exhibition in Vienna. 
Mr. Shattuck will continue to concert- 
ize in Europe until early next fall and 
will return to this country durivre the 
latter part of December. 

. * > 


Della Samoiloff, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company and the Teatro 
Reale dell’ Opera in Rome, has been 
winning success with performances in 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater under the di- 
rection of Bernardino Molinari. She re- 


cently sang in Aida with Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi, tenor. 

* ~ - 
Future engagements for Richard 


Crooks, tenor, are as follows to date: 


for the Ann May Hospital of Spring 
Lake, N. J., July 20, at Asbury Park; 
for next season, with the Cincinnati 


Symphony March 1 and 2; in Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., March 4; with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony March 14 and 14; and 
for the Women’s Music Club of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, March 22. 


* * * 


Canton, Ono, April 25.— The 
Ribaupierre Quartet and Arthur Loes- 
ser, pianist, will appear in recital before 
the MacDowell Club, here April 30. 

* * * 


Cuicaco, April 2 Willard Schind- 
ler, baritone, has been engaged by the 
Cincinnati Zoo Opera Company for 
leading roles during its forthcoming 
summer season. Mr. Schindler recently 
appeared in The Secret of Suzanne, un- 
der the direction of Isaac Van Grove. 
He was soloist with the High School A 
Capella Chorus in Flint, Mich. on 
March 28. Mr. Schindler is one of 
the principals of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 
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NEWS OF ARTISTS THROUGH THE COUNTRY 











PIANIST AND QUARTET 


CLEVELAND, April 24.—Appearing in 
the Hotel Allerton recital hall, Percy 
Grainger presented a piano program of 
remarkable artistic interest. His play- 
ing of the Chopin B flat Sonata was 
something to be remembered. Ravel’s 
Jeux d'Eau was brilliantly performed. 
Mr. Grainger also gave his attractive 
paraphrase of an air from Strauss’ The 
Rose-Bearer. Other numbers of inter- 
est were The Garden of Soul-Sym- 
pathy, by Carl Scott, and the Bach 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor. 

On the same evening in the Women’s 
City Club the Kedroff Quartet, consist- 
ing of N. N. Kedroff, C. N. Kedroff, 
T. F. Kasakoff and I. K. Denisoff pre- 
sented a program of rare vocal beauty 
and charm. Among the interesting num- 
bers were The Bells of Novgorod, by 
Karnovitch, dance song—Wild Duck- 
ling, by Karnovitch; Separation, by 
Patzius, Evening Serenade arranged 
by N. Kedroff and a Strauss waltz. 

Heten BarHyYTE. 
* *K . 





The Melsonian Quartet, composed of 
members of the Choral Art Society of 
Philadelphia and consisting of Elsie 
Miller, Sylvia Williamson, Mary Bray, 
and Lena Buehn, has been giving many 
recitals over radio stations and at meet- 
ings and clubs of organizations at 
Philadelphia this spring. The members 
have sung over WCAU for Stanley 
Broza; over the Wanamaker Station,— 
WOO and WFI under Ediford Lewis. 
A recent successful appearance of the 
quartet was, at a concert of the Phil- 
adelphia Music Club on March 6 at 
the Bellevue-Stratford. 


* * * 


Amelia Lueck Frantz soprano of this 
city, was featured at the musicale given 
by Mrs. Hartley L. Lord in the music 
room of the Dingley residence in 
Auburn, Me., March 23. One hundred 
and twenty-five guests were present. 
Ruth Ellen Dodds accompanied Mme. 
Frantz, who was acclaimed in a group 
of German, Italian and English songs. 

od * . 


EvizasetH, N. J., April 25.—Ralph 
Leopold, pianist, and Rozsi Varady, 
‘cellist, appeared in a joint recital at 
Bender Memorial Academy on April 9. 
Each artist presented three groups. 
Mr. Leopold’s offerings included compo- 
sitions by Schytte, Chopin, Arensky, 
Amani, Dohnanyi, Scriabin, Rachman- 
inoff and Leschetizky. Miss Varady 
played works by Purcell, Beethoven, 
Popper, Glazounoff and Liszt. 
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LOUIS GRAVEURE AS DON JOSE IN 
A GERMAN PRODUCTION OF CARMEN 


Susan Metcalfe Casals, soprano and 
wife of the famous ‘cellist, after an 
absence of some years during which 
time she toured Europe alone and with 
her husband, will re-enter the concert 
field next season and will be heard in 
concerts under the direction of Annie 
Friedberg, who announces Mme. Casals’ 
New York concert at Town Hall for 
Dec. 11. 


* * * 


Luella Melius has been engaged by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
for a pair of concerts on Nov. 22 in 
St. Paul, and the next day in the home 
city of the orchestra. This engage- 
ment comes prior to Mme. Melius’ Pa- 
cific Coast tour under the direction of 
Behymer, Oppenheimer and Steer and 
Coman. 

* * * 


Wide interest is being shown in the 
farewell tour and twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary season of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
which is now playing in Europe. The 
group will arrive in the United States 
next fall, in time to open its season 
at Williamstown, Mass., on Oct. 21, 
this visit making their seventeenth to 
Williams College in the last nineteen 
years. October and November are 
booked almost full. The rest of the 
itinerary is being formed, the quartet 
making its eighth transcontinental tour 
of the country, arriving on the Pacific 
Coast in April. 

* * * 


Anna Graham Harris, contralto, is to 
be soloist with the New Jersey Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at Atlantic City 
on May 9. This is a re-engagement 
from last season. 
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WEAVER PIANOS 


Paris, April 8—To Katherine Ruth 
Heyman, American pianist, fell the hon- 
or of giving the first recital devoted 
entirely to works of Scriabin in France 
Miss Heyman won wide acclaim for her 
presentation of many of the most re- 
markable works of the Russian com- 
poser. She is to play a similar pro- 
gram at Aeolian Hall, London, May 3, 
and will then go South to Capri for the 
summer. Her autumn season will begin 
in Rome. 

* ~ * 

En route to the Pacific Coast where 
she sang this month, Marie Sundelius 
stopped in San Antonio, Tex., to appear 
in two performances of Dubois’ The 
Seven Last Words of Christ on Good 
Friday, April 6. April 20, the Metro- 
politan soprano sang in Scarsdale, N. Y. 

“ * 


Rudolph Reuter, pianist, has returned 
to Chicago from a tour through Iowa, 
Nebraska and Illinois. He filled his 
third recital appearance in Chicago on 
March 27, and on April 8 appeared as 
assisting artist with the Gordon String 
Quartet in the Simpson Theater, play- 
ing Schubert’s Forellen Quintet. Mr. 
Reuter leaves for his California summer 
classes in July. 

+. 

Rene Maison, Belgian tenor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company recently 
left for Paris on the Isle de France to 


fulfill his contract with the Opéra 
Comique. After that he will take a 
holiday vacation for two months and 


study new programs for next season. 

Mr. Maison will be heard in concert 

before and after his Chicago Opera sea- 

son. He will continue to be a member 

of that company. 
* * 

Bookings for Yolanda Méroé, next 
season, include appearances with the St. 
Louis and Cincinnati orchestras, the lat- 
ter part of November. She will again 
play her own Capriccio Ungarese, 
which had its first performance last sea- 
son with the Cleveland Orchestra, fol- 
lowed by a performance given it by 
the New York Symphony, Mme. Méro 
playing the solo part on both occasions. 

* * * 

Sorate Barozzi, young Rumanian 
violinist, will be heard in concert next 
season under the management of Annie 
Friedberg. Mr. Barozzi, who was 
brought to this country a few years 
ago by Pierre Monteux, has played suc- 


cessfully at various New York and 
other concerts. 
* + * 
Katherine Bacon, pianist, has been 
engaged for the Worcester Festival 


which opens the first week in October, 
1928. 
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ROSES FOR PADEREWSKI 

San Antonio, Tex., April 25.—Ig- 
nace Jan Paderewski appeared April 
12 in the Municipal Auditorium under 
the local management of Edith M. 
Resch. A large audience proclaimed 
the artist undimmed in his greatness. 
His program contained compositions by 
Schumann, Beethoven, Schubert-Liszt 
and a Chopin. A special ceremonial 
took place at the opening of the recitai 
when flags of the American Legion 
were brought to the stage by a guard 
in uniform. This tribute, and a basket 
of roses, the gift of the Legion, was in 
recognition of Paderewski’s support of 
the American Legion endowment fund. 


G. M. T. 


tol ~~ > 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., April 24.—The 
choir of St. Paul’s Church, assisted by 
instrumentalists and soloists, presented 
The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 
by Candlyn, Wednesday, April 4, to a 
capacity audience. Splendid work was 
done by each component part of the 
presentation, which included as soloists 
Ishmael Payne, boy soprano; Charles 
Pless, tenor; Stewart Roberts, bari- 
tone; and James Verhey, bass; and as 
instrumentalists, Blinn Owen, organist; 
Dorothy Wilber, assistant organist; 
Mrs. Henry Poss, violin; Mrs. Major 
Harris, ‘cello; and Mrs. Tarbell Pat- 
ten, harp 

> * > 


Charles Stratton, tenor, will sing at 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ence May 1, with Charles Fonteyn 
Manney, composer, at the piano. This 
is Mr. Stratton’s fourth annual appear- 
ance with this organization. During a 
recent recital tour through the southern 
states, Mr. Stratton sang in the ancient 
town of Beaufort, S. C.. where he 
revisited the Marine Post at Parris 
Island in which he was stationed during 
the war. The tenor was the guest of 
Major Racicot, who accompanied him 
on a tour of the Post, and sponsored 
his appearance at a moving picture 
theatre, where he sang for the men 
stationed on the island. 


. » > 


Georges Enesco, Rumanian violinist 
and composer, will return to this coun- 
try next season for his second Ameri- 
can tour, arriving early in February. 
He will open his season on Feb. 4 with 
a concert given under the auspices of 
the Schola Cantorum. Appearances 
have already been booked with orches- 
tras in Cleveland, Detroit, and St. Louis. 
Mr. Enesco is now touring in Europe. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
in frames that slanted into the far cor- 
ners of the heavens. 

The two men greeted each other in 
customary Chinese fashion by doubling 
one hand over the fist and moving it 
back and forth from the chest while 
they bowed much like a rabbi at prayer 
in obvious cordiality. My friend then 
introduced me and we went through 
the same procedure. The abbot did 
not use the ecclesiastical form of greet- 
ing as his more ostentatious than sin- 
cere fellows might have done inasmuch 
as this was a secular affair and we 
were all friends anyway. 

We were conducted into our host’s 
dwelling. We entered a small recep- 
tion room directly from the garden. 
Our host bid us be seated as the boy 
brought in tea. He proffered me the 
throne, at which I, knowing my proper 
estate, demurred conspicuously. But 
the abbot would hear of no excuses. 
Did not the whole of China always seat 
its guest to the left of the host in the 
best chair which invariably faced the 
main entrance which was whenever 
possible to the south? My friend was 
too much of the pith of China not to - 
have the etiquette only too graciously 
performed. To complete his welcome 
the man said, as he took up his tea, 
“You see I have not used formal cups. 
They would be out of place amongst 
music lovers.” My friend then turned 
to me and said, “Our host says liter- 
ally that he is abysmally ashamed that 
he cannot speak the euphonious lan- 
guage of his honored guest, otherwise 
he would have used it in the first place.” 
It was then arranged that my friend 
should translate anything of impor- 
tance to me. Soon he said to me: 

“The harp the old Chinese harp, was 
then as now my friend’s overwhelm- 
ingly favorite instrument. You may 
hear it played sometimes at the Con- 
fucian exercises. Formerly it was 
always played, but the ritual is much 
decayed at the present time. My 
friend has just told me that he loved 
the harp from the moment he first saw 
and heard one. His attachment to it 
was certainly very deep, but there is no 
doubt either: that it was deepened by 
the influence of his boyhood friend, the 
only person, by the way, with whom 
in youth he was on terms of intimacy. 
As frequently as they could, these two 
friends would come together to lose 
themselves in the utterances of this 
beautiful old music. 

“This other young man had a most 
extraordinary harp which he played 
magnificently. My friend positively 
worshipped that harp. It was made 
by a famous harp-maker some two 
centuries ago and it is as carefully 
pedigreed as a Strach—” I had to pro- 
nounce Stradivarius for him. “It was 
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originally made,” he continued, “for a 
fine old musician who was chosen by 
the state to perform at the Confucian 
celebrations at Chufoo. You have seen 
the Confucian temple there with its 
wonderful carved columns. My friend's 
father impelled by his son’s importuna- 
tions tried to secure a harp of like 
origin but he never succeeded. 

“When this other young man was 
of an age to decide what he wanted to 
do, his parents let him shave his head. 
It was very much easier for them than 
for my friend’s parents because he was 
the youngest son whereas my friend 
was the oldest. But his entrance into 
monastic life made a very deep im- 
pression upon my friend who envied 
him greatly. As for my friend, he 
became an official and fared decently 
well, though you may be well sure that 
his heart was never in his work. My 
friend continued in an official capacity 
until the Revolution. His father was 
an unyielding monarchist, and so when 
the revolution was successful his prop- 
erties were all confiscated. He died 
soon afterwards. It was then that my 
friend decided to shave his head. He 
sought shelter at the South Monastery 
on the Island of Putoo. He was ad- 
mitted of course. The Buddhists mean 
it literally that high or low, good or 
bad, all man is a brotherhood. His 
purity of heart became known all over 
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the island and the devoutness of his life 
brought him up from the ranks. As 
an assistant to the abbot he suggested 
many reforms and won the affection 
and the reverence of those who were 
above and below him alike. 

“One day during the spring pilgrim- 
age an old man came on the boat, who 
carried a longish black box, his only 
luggage. His face was badly ema- 
ciated and he collapsed on the way. 
As soon as the boat landed he was 
taken to the South monastery. My 
friend’s first consideration was toward 
the invalid. What should be his sur- 
prise and consternation to find that the 
sick man was none other than his own 
youth’s beloved friend. They recog- 
nized each other in an instant and were 
happy and miserable in almost the same 
emotion. They had lost track of each 
other in the turmoils of war. 

Upon his death-bed the sick man 
asked that his box be brought to him. 
He opened it and with the aid of his 
friend took out the same harp he had 
thrilled my friend with when they were 
both young. It looked exactly the 
same as it did then. It was unscratched 
and lustrous and had the same won- 
derful tone.” He spoke his last words 
to my friend. ‘Take it,’ he said, ‘in 
memory of our eternal friendship. You 
will care for it as the Law itself.” He 
placed it upon my friend’s lap. ‘And 
now,’ he added, ‘play for me The Lotus 
Blossoms in the Evening.’ 

“My friend put all his love into the 
playing of that piece. He told me once 
as an indication of the identity of love 
and music that he had never played 
so well before or since. ‘I did not 
know such playing was in me,’ he said, 
‘and truly it was not in me. It just 
came to me for the moment. I am not 
big enough to be able to play like that 
ordinarily. But even that moment 
helped me to see why the Master so 
momentously loved music. He loved 
music so very much because he loved 
so very much. If we loved perfectly 
we should fuse into the music of cre- 
ation.’ 

“A few years later my friend moved 
to Soochow and has been abbot of this 
monastery ever since.” 


After a while the abbot got up to 
excuse himself for a moment. 

“He has gone for his harp,” my 
friend informed me. 

The abbot returned with the black 
box under his arm. It was an ordinary 
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surfaces smooth. The pees, large cyl- 
inders of white jade, where set é- 
rectly down ito the board itself 
removable white-jade tarmer fitted and 
tuned the strings. The bridge was of 
white-jade also, and the seven tall 
pieces, which were coumterparts of the 
pegs. The board was solid, contain- 
ing no sound holes. Silkem wihite tas- 
sels hung from the jade cylinders, but 
the mood of the trowbadomr was the 
last mood they would commote. 

“T have asked hinn to play “The Lotus 
Blossoms mm the Evemmg,” said my 
friend, “and the hes said that be would.” 

The abbot pot on bis hormed finger 
tips with which to stroke the mstre- 
ment. Even im the tome I could catch 
the fine soft timbre of the motes. Pres- 
ently he began to play. It was evident 
that the purpose of this music was not 
to make a noise, bet to make the effects 
of silence more exquisite. If it could 
have accomplished its purpose by bemg 
absolutely mote, them mote itt would 
have been. It gave jest enough sound 
to convey the delicacy of its mentions. 
It arranged its sounds im such a way 


oo 


as to bring oct the most wind and 
eternal character of the theme. It could 


therefore neither be called romantic or 
realist. It wes chssieal m the true 
sense of the word mm that it stressed 
only the most wear and universal 
attributes. The religiows devotion of 
it was quite apparent. It was such 
music as we hear im the secomd move- 
ment of the G mmor spmphony of 
Mozart or the same snowement of the 
D major of Brabors, or the third move- 
ment of the César Pramck somata. There 
was much of the sprit of Bach im it 
too as for example m the secomd move- 
ment in the D maimor comerto for two 
violins. The blare amd boisterousmess 
of Wagner or Stranss or Tschaikow- 
sky were anathema to tt That, the 
Chinese who love this music would say, 
is a kind of rancons berberity that 
this music left behind many centuries 
ago. Such overweeninme tamil, they 
would argue, distorts the — 
meanmes of creation and is i 
patible with the great profound depths 
of nature. The purpose of this music 
was to bless the primary syunpathy be- 
tween man and matere, to portray na- 
ture at its best amd deepest. 

The music was im three part form. 
It was program umask im so far as it 
attempts to depict a defimite mood. The 
titles themselves Ghd a great deal to 
anticipate the mood. They were uni- 
formily concerned) with matteral phe- 
nomena. 

Our host played for us 2 piece called 
“The Moonlight im the Willow Grove.” 
Tt was also im three part form and had 
the samme ethereal slow movement. This 
music was Tike Ohimese landscapes. Its 
object was to make alll detail sabser- 
vient to the whole. 

The Buddhist played ome more piece 
with the title “The Sieegume Tides upon 
The Midmight Shore” Wher be had 
finished, I asked mor friend, “Is it known 
who invented the harp?” 

“Tt was probably mot suiienly in- 
vented but attaimed its presemt charac- 
ter through a wery omg process of evo- 
lution. Tt is an exoredingiy old in- 
strument and nothime wery definite is 

(Concluded em page 2) 
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HOSE who should be much 

concerned with the financial 
aspect of radio are paradoxically 
its greatest harmdoers. I refer 
to those radio dealers who through 
the injudicious use of loudspeak- 
ers installed in their doorways 


make thoroughfares hideous and 
unsafe for pedestrians. These loud- 
speakers are invariably overloaded in 
the wild desire to attract customers, and 
the resultant racket which assails a 
harassed public does radio incalculable 
mischief. And overloading is not the 
only depreciative factor. Another cause 
in this untrue representation of radio 
is the bad music merchants invariably 
pass through the loudspeaker. Is it 
any wonder then that many prospective 
purchasers have hesitated on the 
threshold of radio shops? 

The foregoing of course does not 
refer to the more dignified stores and 
salons who refrain from (and do not 
need) such ballyhooing to establish a 
clientele. Judgment on radio reception 
should be reserved until sets are heard 
in these places, or better still in the 
home. Many dealers and manufacturers 
advocate home tests when selecting 
equipment. With the modern electrical 
sets it is the work of but a few minutes 
to have a receiver ready for operation, 
providing that the antennae has been 
previously ‘erected. In this manner the 
instrument has a fair chance to prove 
its worth and is able to stand the most 
critical inspection. Moreover the ap- 
preciation and value of radio will be 
better enhanced by this method; the 
dealer should have no difficulty in clos- 
ing sales and broadcasting will gain 
additional enthusiasts. 





Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, John Mun- 
dy and String Quartet (Ampico Hour, 
WJZ and NBC Blue Network, April 
19). The March from Wagner’s Tann- 
hauser arranged for two pianos by 
Messager served to introduce to this 
evening’s radio audiences Mme. Stur- 
kow-Ryder. Playing one part while the 
reproducing piano played her recording 
of the other, it was possible to hear 
the artist performing on two instru- 
ments at one and the same time. Other 
numbers which displayed Mme. Stur- 
kow-Ryder’s talents as _ pianist-com- 
poser were her own Imps, Indian Sum- 
mertime and the Valse Bizarre. An 
artist of commendable accomplishments, 
she maintained the standard of musi- 
cianship established by her predecessors 
in this feature. And as a dispenser of 
verbal program notes she proved to be 
the possessor of a voice and manner 
which evoked no desires for abrupt dial 
turning. 

John Mundy, who drew tones of rare 
beauty from his ’cello with skillful pro- 
ficiency, would have- given many an 
artist points on interpretation by his 
artistic concept of the Prize Song from 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. He fur- 
nished an exemplary reading of this 
eloquent number from Wagner's great 
work, 

The string quartet under the leader- 
ship of Albert Vertchamp contributed 
much good music to the broadcast. 
Aside from one or two passages in 
which there were wunequalization of 
values, the ensemble rendered the 
Scherzo from G minor Quartet of 
Mendelssohn with finesse and unity. A 
tone of richness and polish marked the 
ensemble’s work and made its appear- 
ance a welcome one. On the list also 
were the finale from Dvorak’s American 
Quartet and a truly interesting arrange- 
ment of Foster’s Old Black Joe. 


Ernest Schelling and New York 
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Philharmonic in Children’s Concert 
(WOR, April 21). With this concert 
Mr. Schelling, who has endeared him- 
self to children in Carnegie Hall in 
New York through his highly instruct- 
ive and delightful concerts, inaugurated 





ERNEST SCHELLING 


a similar series in Newark, N. J. This 
string of four programs is made pos- 
sible through the generosity of Mrs. 
Felix Fuld. And as WOR enabled 
broadcast listeners to “attend” it goes 
without saying that they likewise ex- 
perienced enjoyment and benefit from 
the “lesson.” It is a surety that the 
remaining broadcasts of the course will 
find radio children from eight to eighty 
following with eagerness and interest 
Mr. Schelling’s discourses and the music 
of the orchestra. 

Touching upon the subject from 
the broadcast angle it may be said that 
the personality and humor of Mr. 
Schelling were no whit less effective 
through the reproducer than in the con- 
cert hall. His pithy and informative 
comments were as engrossing as they 
were authoritative, and should he ever 
decide to enter the field of radio edu- 
cation, it is certain he will add im- 
measurably to this valuable phase of 
broadcasting. 





National High School Orchestra 
(WJZ and NBC Blue Network, April 
18). On this date in the Chicago Audi- 
torium an event took place which aug- 
ured well for the future of American 
orchestras. The National High School 
Orchestra, under the direction of Fred- 
erick Stock, performed Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony in connection with 
the activities of the National Music 


Supervisor’s Conference and thereby 
gave happy evidence of promising 
future orchestral material. Consisting 


of some 300 young musicians between 
the ages of thirteen and twenty from 
thirty-nine states, this remarkable or- 
ganization evoked the foregoing opinion 
by its work in Dvorak’s Opus 95 
Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
an appraisal of the actual performance. 
As a radio concert there have been few 
broadcasts to equal it for sheer mag- 
nificence of sound and scope. The 
NBC, which made the concert pos- 
sible for broadcast audiences, is to be 
congratulated on its enterprise and for 
the well nigh perfect pick-up and trans- 
mission its engineers accorded the per- 
formance. Imagination was further 
stimulated by the announcer’s verbal 
picture of Michigan Avenue “black with 
people” to whom the music was con- 
veyed by loud speakers installed outside 


the auditorium. That they stood in- 
tently interested for the time (more 
than an hour) required for playing the 
symphony, was in itself a tremendous 
tribute to the orchestra. 





Richard Bonelli, Kathleen Stewart, 
Emilia Da Prato (A.K. Hour WEAF 
and NBC Blue Network, April 22). 
Admirers of the baritone voice, de- 
votees of the piano and lovers of so- 
prano singing should have found much 
to interest them in this broadcast. Mr. 
Bonelli, of the Chicago Civic Opera 
and a valuable acquisition of that com- 
pany, opened the hour with a spirited 
and finely sung portrayal of Largo al 
factotum from Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville. He also contributed an artistic 
delineation of Ah! Twine No Blos- 
soms, translated from the Russian by 
Deems Taylor. Mr. Bonelli was in ex- 
cellent voice. 

Miss Stewart, senior pianist of the 
NBC staff and recent winner of a 
Julliard foundation award, has often 
been heard in the A.K. series as anony- 
mous accompanist to various virtuosi. 
With this broadcast she assumed a 
rightly earned position as featured solo- 
ist, and proved eminently qualified with 
a fine performance of the F sharp minor 
Impromptu of Chopin, and a_ poetic 
reading of the Etude in E Major by 
the same composer. Miss Stewart's dé- 
but into the A.K. ranks was auspicious, 
and her playing contained genuine musi- 
cal merit. 

The winner of second place among 
the women in the past winter’s auditions 
sponsored by this company was again 
presented to broadcast audiences. Miss 
da Prato, it will be recalled, displayed 
at that time a soprano voice of unusual 
range and of a most pure quality. The 
aria, Ernani Involami, from Verdi's 
Ernani, which served as the vehicle 
with which she won the award, was 
chosen by this promising artist for her 
return appearance. That she has not 
been content to rest on her laurels was 
manifested by the noticeable progress 
made since her previous broadcast. 

Hall Johnson’s Choir (G.M. Party, 
WEAF and NBC Red Network, April 
15). A broadcast which was as ar- 
tistic as it was entertaining was this 
first appearance of tHe Hall Johnson 
Choir before the microphone. The 
famous aggregation of Southern singers 
shows the musicianship and sincerity of 
its director. A staunch advocate and 
disciple of authentic interpretation of 
Negro spirituals, Mr. Johnson has 
worked painstakingly and devotedly to 
achieve this end. That his choir suc- 
ceeds thoroughly in conveying the 
moods of the race’s deepseated religious 
feelings attests his success. 

Aside from its true expositions of 
Negro music, the choir has other just 








claims for distinction. Its members, 
while not endowed with the greatest 
vioces in the land, sing with most com- 
mendable regard for nuance and effect. 
This effect is not achieved by sensa- 
tional methods but is rather the result 
of sound musicianship and careful train- 
ing. Unified attack and constant ad- 
herence to pitch (most imperative re- 
quisites for artistic choral work) are 
among the attributes which make this 
company the finished singing ensemble 
it it. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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To all who are interested in 
music and its progress— 


Musical America 


is a source of information and 
inspiration as you have found 
from your reading of this issue. 
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Devries in 
RALPH FORTNER: 
great applause... 
Reporter, White Plains, N. 


Sincere musician of great promise. Fine attack, clarity 
of tone and phrasing.—J/nquirer, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Summer Instruction in New York 
Studio: 385 Fort Washington Avenue 


?COTTLOW 


Tt Concert Pianist—Teacher 


A PRESS COMMENTS ON ARTIST-PUPILS 
NINA_ ENTZMINGER-GUNIN: Who appeared with 


came in for her share of admiration for 
her splendid work. She is a virtuoso of marked 
ability and 

Portland, Me. 


BERTHE RICH: That master-accompanist is more 
than an accompanist, she is an artist-pianist.—Herman 
Chicago American. 


thrilled her audience.—Press Herald, 


Well-chosen program met with 
was a delight to the listeners.— 
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Phone: Wadsworth 2906 
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(Continued from page 24 a 
known of its origin. But many tales 
are recounted in this connection much 
in that vein of romance that surrounds 
the invention of your organ by St. 
Cecelia. Much may have been re- 
corded of the harp’s tradition in the 
Classic of Music, but, as you know, 
that is gone beyond recall forever.” 

The boy came in then with a load 
of refreshments and we chatted between 
our munchings about more conventional 
things. The sun was getting low and 
my friend suggested that we had bet- 
ter be on our way. He conveyed our 
intentions to our host. It is not im- 
polite to leave after eating in China. 

“The abbot 
J wants to show 
EAS us some blos- 

=a soms,” he sug- 
gested, “and 
has asked to 
be permitted to 
Sekt x yf us out in 
* , their direc- 

aN AY tion 

We went 
through the 
S44 rear door into 

pal \ a small garden 
) directly upon a 
clump of small gnarled trees. The 
fragrance that had fascinated me the 
whole afternoon became richer and 
richer. Clusters of small yellow flowers 
stood upon the stems like miniature 
buttercups. There were no leaves but 
only flowers, myriads of them, and such 
flowers as seemed to be formed of the 
beautiful chrome-clouds that gleam 
above the sea when the sun has dropped 
below the horizon. 

“What are they?” I exlaimed. 

“They are Chinese plum blossoms,” 
my friend explained, “They are grown 
like the cherry and many other so-called 
fruit trees exclusively for their flower. 
As a matter of fact they do not produce 
fruit at all.” 

Our host conducted us to the main 
entrance. We had come by a side gate. 

“I shall never forget the pleasure 
and edification of this visit,” I assured 
him. “It has been. glorious.” 

“Nor shall I forget you,” he replied, 
“nor the goodness of your coming. I 
have been much elevated by your com- 
pany.” 

The two friends exchanged fare- 
wells, and we turned about for home 
beneath the russet sky. 
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(Continued from page 25) 

Mabel Garrison (Maxwell Hour, 
WJZ and NBC Blue Network, April 
19). Recitals by this accomplished so- 
prano invariably serve a twofold pur- 
pose. They offer enlightening intelli- 
gence on the art of song to the budding 
student, and at the same time furnish 
beguilement to lay-people who relish ex- 
cellent singing. The possessor of a 
lyric voice of much charm, Miss Gar- 
rison is thoroughly schooled in pre- 
senting it to its best advantages. Her 
coloratura work in the Bell Song from 
Delibes’ Lakmé attested in full meas- 
ure to the foregoing. Dexterity was 
not accomplished at the sacrifice of tone, 
in fact one complemented the other. A 
nicely sustained portrayal of Massenet’s 
Bon Nuit stood out in high relief among 
the offerings of the evening. 

The orchestral and piano accompani- 
ments did not establish adequate con- 
tact with the soloist. Altogether too 
faint in the background, it availed 
nothing to turn up the volume control 
of the receiver. This merely intensified 
the voice’s undue prominence while not 
altering the inequal ratio. 

The remainder of the Maxwell Hour 
was its usual commendable and enter- 
taining self. From the opening Old 


Colonel’s March to the curtailed exposi- 
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(Eastern Daylight Saving Time Unless 
Otherwise Noted) 

Final concert of Boston Symphony, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conducting, cour- 
tesy of W. S. Quinby, Saturday, April 
28, at 8:10 p. m, Eastern Standard 
Time over WBZ-WBZA. 

Jeanne Gordon, Metropolitan con- 
tralto, in Atwater Kent Hour, assisted 
by the Atwater Kent Singers under 
the direction of Reinald Werrenrath ; 
Phillip Bernolfo, ’cellist; and Atwater 
Kent Orchestra; Sunday, April 29, at 
9:15 p. m, over WEAF and NBC 
Red Network. 

rao Gould, former bass of the 
Chicago Opera Company, in song re- 
cital assisted by a string orchestra, Sun- 
day, April 29, at 5:30 p. m., over 
WEAF and NBC Red Network. 

Vernon Archibald, baritone, as solo- 
ist, in Symphonic Hour, Sunday, April 
29, at 3 p. m., over WOR and Colum- 
bia chain. 

Cathedral Hour, a musical church 
service, Sunday, April 29, at 4 p. m., 
over WOR and Columbia chain. 

Program of works of Charles Gil- 
bert Spross by American Singers, Sun- 
day, April 29, at 10 p. m., over WOR 
and Columbia chain. 

The Goldman Band, playing the en- 
tire program in the General Motors 
Family Party, with Del Staigers, cor- 
net, as soloist, Monday April 30, at 
9:30 p. m., over WEAF and NBC Red 
Network. 

Pioneers presenting works by Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, Cecil Burleigh and 
Reynaldo Hahn, Monday, April 30, at 
10 p. m. over WOR and Columbia 
chain. 

Florence Easton, Metropolitan so- 
prano, as guest with the Apollo Club of 
Brooklyn, John Hyatt Brewer, con- 


ductor, in splendid program, Tuesday, 
May 1, at 10:30 p. m., over NBC Net- 
work. 

Seiberling Singers in a “May Day 
Battle of Melodies’ with Singing 
Violins and James Melton, tenor, Tues- 
day, May 1, at 8:30 p. m., over NBC 
Red Network. 

Frederick Gunster, tenor, and Michel 
Gusikoff, concert master of the New 
York Symphony, as soloists in Ever- 
eady Hour, Tuesday, May 1, at 9 p. m, 
over WEAF and NBC Red Network. 

The recently organized Bonheur 
Quartet, Edith de Lys, Betty Poulus, 
Joseph Wetzel and William Tucker, 
will sing as artists on the Belgium, 
Holland and Denmark program of the 
New York Edison’s Music Map of 
the World, Tuesday, May 1, at 8 p. m., 
over WRNY. 

L’ Amico Fritz by Mascagni, in tab- 
loid form by National Grand Opera 
Ensemble, Cesare Sodero, director, 
with Rosalie Wolf, Devora Nadworney, 
Julian Oliver, Steele Jamison, Ferrucio 
Corradetti and Nino Ruisi as soloists, 
Wednesday, May 2, at 10:30 p. m,, 
over NBC Red Network. 

Barbara Maurel, mezzo-soprano, and 
Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, as soloists in 
Columbia Celebrity Hour, Wednesday, 
May 2, at 10 p. m., over WOR and 
Columbia chain. 

H. M. S. Pinafore by Gilbert and 
Sullivan in miniature, Wednesday, 
May 2, at 9 p. m, over WOR and 
Columbia chain. 

Marguerite Namara, soprano, in 
Maxwell House Hour, Thursday, May 
3 at 9 p. m., over NBC Blue Network. 

Milla Dominguey, Spanish soprano, 
in White Rock Concert, Friday, May 
4, at 8:30 p. m., over WJZ and NBC 
Blue Network. 








tion of Gershwin’s hardworking Rhap- 
sody in Blue the orchestra under 
Nathaniel Shilkret went about its duties 
with professional competence and celeri- 
ty. <A rendition of the conductor’s 
Lonesome Road by eight hands on two 
pianos showed unusual accord by all 
concerned, and that the mass of sound 
emanated from the reproducer undis- 
torted bespoke excellent monitoring in 
WJZ’s control room. 





London String Quartet, James Melton 
(Columbia Phonograph Hour, WOR 
and associated stations of the CBS, 
April 18). The “Londoners, as this or- 
ganization is frequently designated, are 
welcome broadcast performers. An 
early appearance this winter evoked en- 
thusiastic encomiums from this listener ; 
and for the benefit of those who did not 
hear them on that occasion it may be 
repeated that the quartet is an uncom- 
monly fine artistic ensemble. Excel- 
lence of tone, neatness of execution and 
intelligent interpretative manifestations 
grace their work. For this broadcast 
the Londoners elected to play the An- 
dante Cantabile from Tchaikovsky’s 
String Quartet Opus 11 and the Scherzo 
from Beethoven’s Opus 18, No. 4 for 
the same arrangement of instruments 
among other numbers. 

James Melton, young American tenor 
who occupies a rightly earned niche in 
broadcasting’s Hall of Fame, tempor- 
arily transterred his center of studio 
activities for this broadcast. Mr. Mel- 
ton’s voice is a flawless one, rather light 
in body, but endowed with a quality 
which at once soothes and enchants the 
ear. The aria Ah so pure from 
Flotow’s Martha was delivered with 
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due regard for its lyric character, while 
no uncomplimentary remarks were 
evoked by the manner in which Lohr’s 
Where My Caravan Has Rested was 
presented. 

Ferdie Grofe (High Spots of Melody 
Hour, WJZ and NBC Blue Network, 
April 17). Mr. Grofe, who is orches- 
trator and conductor for Paul White- 
man’s orchestra, conducted a program 
of his own compositions in this truly 
High Spot broadcast. An inventor of 
surprising rhythms and an adept scorer 
of bizarre harmonies this jazz rhap- 
sodist’s writings are kept nevertheless 
within orthodox musical bounds. Some 
self-conscious striving for effects now 
and then are apparent, but on the whole 
his work lacks neither originality nor 
spontaneity. 

The first opus heard was his Three 
Shades of Blue, which didn’t seem to 
this reviewer to be as sound nor as 
meritorious a work as the Mississippi 
Suite. The suite, consisting of four 
movements or episodes, (namely Father 
of Waters, Huckleberry Finn, Old 
Creole Days and Mardi Gras) is 
charged with interest and atmosphere. 
The composition richly (and cleverly) 
scored, while constructed on basic music 
principles has the air of the “modern” 
about it. 

Musette, which had its premier per- 
formance in this broadcast, did not rank 
in the same category with the other two 
works, nent was nears. 
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the Studebaker Theatre on April 8 A 
Concerto in C by Haydn, belatedly an- 
nounced as a first Chicago perform- 
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It was not our purpose, though, to 
go into any phase of the fretful affair 
of opera in English versus opera in the 
language in which it was written. What 
ought to be done at the Metropolitan in 
this matter seems to us to be fairly 
obvious and what won’t be done, quite 
as obvious as that. What ought to be 
done is patent enough to any observer 
at a New York performance of opera 
in a foreign language. The audiences 
are afflicted with general stolidity ex- 
cept at a particularly well or loudly 
sung air. Only the fewest among those 
present know in the least what is going 
forward on the stage. 


One of the most striking exhibitions 
of our point of the need of English 
took place before our eyes during the 
past season at an evening undertaken 
by the League of Composers whose 
audience is, very likely, more familiar 
with other languages besides its own 
than any other which assembles here- 
abouts. Stravinsky’s “The Story of the 
Soldier” was given in an English trans- 
lation of the French text; de Falla’s 
“Master .Peter’s Puppet Show” was 
given in its original Spanish. The 
audience enjoyed the one hugely, quite 
as though it had been at a play (where 
nothing but English is financially pos- 
sible); and it muffed the other com- 
pletely, sitting through it as dully as 
though it were at its own funeral. 

And at the Metropolitan, things have 
come to such a pass that every farce or 
comedy is doomed to failure no matter 
how good it may be, for the simple 
reason that the audience misses the point 
of all the jokes, either in text or situa- 
tion. At the performance of Mozart’s 
“The Way They All Do,” in Italian, 
the only laugh occurred when the chorus 
of mock soldiers made a noise with the 
butts of their guns. That of course 
is comprehensible in any language but 
it shouldn’t be enough to nourish an 
eight-dollar ticket, 

However, as we have said, it hasn’t 
been our purpose to tackle this particu- 
lar matter—at least not at this session. 
All we had in mind was to wind up the 
season with a plea for English where it 
will do the most good. And we believe it 
will do our concert audiences fully that 
much. Both they and a great deal of 
the music they listen to have no chance 
at a fair introduction to each other 
when the higher snobbism intervenes. 
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ance, revealed the violinist in his best 
light. His conception of the classic style 
was neither too strict nor too free, his 
tone was admirably adapted to the mat- 
ter which it had to convey, and technical 
difficulties were disposed of with unas- 
suming ease. Besides the Bach Cha- 
conne, his interesting program listed 
Cadman’s Wah-Wah-Taysee; a Country 
Dance by Mozart; Cyril Scott’s Irish 
Lament; a Serenade by d’Indy; Allegro 
Grazioso by Winthrop Coryelyou; one 
of the recitalist’s own compositions, 
Spiritual, and Saint-Saéns Rondo 
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BETTER RECORDS 


REVIEWED BY PETER HUGH REED 


Releases scheduled for May include 
only one album from the Victor; but 
the new Columbia Masterwork Series 
presents several issues. As the latter 
discs did not arrive in time for sched- 
uled review, analyses will be deferred 
until next ‘week. 

Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, Chorale 
from Cantata No. 147, Bach-Hess; and 
Gigue from Fifth French Suite, Bach; 
played by Myra Hess. (No. 2063M), 
Columbia. 

To Spring, Grieg; One More Day My 
John, Grainger; and Wedding Day at 
Troldhaugen, Grieg; played by Percy 
Grainger. (No. 7150M), Columbia. 

Morning Greeting, Schubert; and 
Goodnight, Schubert; played by Leo- 
pold Godowsky. (No. 50133), Bruns- 
wick, 

Jota, de Falla-Kochanski; and Hun- 
garian Dance No. 8, Brahms-Joachim; 
played by Yelly D’Aranyi, Coenraad 
Bos at the piano. (No. 2061M), Col- 
umbia. 

Quintet in E flat major, Opus 44, 
Schumann; played by the Flonzaley 
Quartet and Ossip Gabrilowitsch. (Nos. 
8092-8095), Victor. 

It gives me great pleasure to an- 
nounce Miss Hess’ first piano disc, the 


projection is fine. Miss Hess’ artistry 
has won many critical encomiums, 
which, judging from this record she 


surely deserves. She gives a reading 
of Bach which has genuine feeling and 
technical resiliency. Her tone is sensi- 
tive, dexterous or forceful according 
to the mood of the music; her playing 
has an evenness which is all too seldom 
heard. I hear Miss Hess has recorded 
a Schubert Sonata, which is scheduled 
for early release. 


Poetic Expression 


Many of us know that Grieg was 
absorbed in the national idiom of his 
own Norway, which prevented him from 
obtaining a more eclectic style. Be 
that as it may, he sought truly to ex- 
press his own poetic feelings, and this 
is not without a decided charm in part 
of his work, particularly in some of his 
piano music and his songs. Grainger 
was a close friend of Grieg’s, and is 
often quoted as an authority on his 
music. His edited arrangement of the 
piano concerto has occasioned many an 
inquiry for a recording of it from him. 
In this disc, he re-records two Lagann 
piano pieces and a Chanty of his ows 
As usual, he gives us a good piano pro- 
jection, 

The two Schubert piano pieces are 
the first disc that Godowsky has given 
us in a long time. They are transcrip- 
tions of two favorite songs. I am cer- 
tain many people will welcome his play- 
ing of these numbers. The recording 
of the piano is fine. 

D’Aranyi is a_ well-known violinist 
in England. In this disc she proves her- 
self a capable artist with a good tone. 
But her artistry is not the only feature 
of the record, because the pianist is the 
admirable Coenraad V. Bos. What an 
ensemble these two artists would make 
in a sonata! The de Falla’ Jota will 
be remembered by many as a vocal re- 
lease by Tito Schipa. A Jota is a na- 
tional dance of Northern Spain some- 
what. resembling the waltz. although 
more fantastic. It is usually accom 
panied by mandolins and castanets with 
vocal phrases interspersed. 

The Schumann Quintet is filled with 
the poetical generosity of a happy soul. 
It was composed two vears after Schu 
mann’s marriage, during a period of 
great inspiration and happiness. nrob- 
ably the peak or climax of his life. Tt 
is a work, which in its eclectic appeal. 
does not require visualization to en- 
hance its message: still no musician 


or student will go unrewarded if he is 
inclined to follow the score. 


The present recording supplements 


the old one made by the same artists. 
The work this time is complete, with 
practically all the repeats, and an ad- 
ditional one added, which is unmarked 
it comes just 


in the Eulenberg score; 





THE FLONZALEY QUARTET 


before the coda in the third part. The 
projection of the Flonzaleys is the best 
so far offered us under the new process. 
Their interpretation is excellent, in fact 
their lucidity and their precision com- 
mend them to the poetical eagerness 
of Schumann’s work, and Gabrilo- 
witsch proves a worthy partner. The 
dexterity and evenness of his execution 
at all times has clarity, yet never does 
it emerge from the blendin~ of a perfect 
ensemble, 

The increase of price in this set over 
the Brahms Quintet prompts an unpleas- 
and comparison. It will be recalled 
that Harold Bauer was the pianist in 
the Brahms’ set. Is a reviewer, I won- 
der, to infer from this increase that 
Gabrilowitsch is classified as a better 
artist by the manufacturers! I always 
believed such classifications belonged in 
the province of the reviewer. If I recall 
correctly the original set was less in 
price. 

String Quartet in F major, Maurice 
Ravel; played by the International 
String Quartet. National Gramo- 
phonic Society (Nos. 78 to 81). The 
last side contains the first movement 
of the composer’s Sonatine, the other 
two movements of which are recorded 
on disc No. 87 It is played by Kath- 
leen Long. 

As Ravel authorized the recording 
of the quartet to be called a “version 
de l’auteur,” one expects the best. The 
interpretation is unquestionably a sin- 
cere one, striving to approach an ideal 
projection as conceived in the mind of 
the composer. 

The efforts to approach this state of 
impeccabilitv are worthy to record. M. 
Mangeot, the first violinist of the 
quartet wrote the story of the Gramo- 
phone. It appears that Ravel luckily 
arrived in London at the time when the 
final test records were being played. 
Ravel consent@d to hear the recording 
and to criticize it for the players. M. 
Mangot writes, “I had the score with 
me, and as the records were played 
he marked it wherever there was an 
effect or a tempo that he wanted al- 
tered . . . He is most precise- -he 
knows exactly what he wants—how, in 
his mind, that avartet, every bar of it, 
ought to sound.” 

Following this. they re-recorded the 
music, and in order to satisfy the com- 
poser, made a special trip to his home 
forty kilometres out of Paris on the 
road to Dreux. There the new re- 
cording was heard by Ravel and his au- 
thorization was given to label it as his 
version. 


Ravel’s remarks relative to this au- 
thorization are worthy of reprint, as 
they present his valuation of recorded 
music. He said, “It will constitute a 
real document for posterity to consult, 
and through gramophone records, com- 
posers can now say definitely how they 
meant their works to be performed.” 
Ravel then speaks of how 
wonderful it would be to 
have records approved by 
Chopin and Debussy. 

This quartet is an early 
works of Ravel’s. It is 
dedicated “a ma cher maitre 
Gabriel Fauré,” with whom 
he studied composition. As 
an early work it is marked 
by a surprising maturity 
of style; it expresses a 
spontaneity combining 
charm and delicacy. It is 
a work which is more 
sentimental than vital. 
Ravel is an impressionist 
who consistently utilizes 
both dissonance and daring 
harmonies, and also rhyth- 
mic variations, but, as in 
this work, he does not immolate an 
intelligible outline to the poetical vague 
ness of the impressionist. The work 1s 
almost instantly arresting, although 
perhaps in all cases it may not prove 
instantly appealing. It is a work 
which will grow with repetitive play- 
ings. 

The Sonatine is delightfully in- 
terpreted by Miss Long. It is char- 
acteristic of that tender sentiment and 
pensive vagueness of some of Ravel’s 
smaller works. 


From Suppé to Wagner 


The Storm, played on the organ by 
Arthur Meale. (No. 21233), Victor. 

Light Cavalry, Overture, von Suppé; 
played by Victor Symphony Orchestra. 
(No. 21251), Victor. 

Liebesleid, Kreisler; and Serenade, 
Moszkowski; Aubade, Auber; played 
by Alfred Hertz and San Francisco 
Orchestra. (No. 6802), Victor. 

Lohengrin, Wagner, Prelude; played 
by Leopold Stokowski and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. (No. 6791), Victor. 








The Storm is a clever imitation. The 
Light Cavalry Overture is another re- 
cording of a standard light composition, 
I may have heare a bette: interpreta- 
tion, but never any better recording. 

Hertz’ latest disc is splendidly re- 
corded, but I do not think the works 
are well chosen. The Kreisler selection 
will attract the many and assist in edu- 
cating them to the beauty of a sym- 
phony orchestra, as it is more or less 
facile rather than banal; but the other 
two selections are trivial compositions 
for a symphony orchestra to project. 

The strings in the Lohengrin music 
are excellent. The interpretation is 
fine, yet musically the effect of the 
whole composition is lost. Wagner built 
up this Prelude to a psychological cli- 
max in which two cymbal crashes ful- 
filled a very definite purpose. The 
omission of the cymbals in this disc is 
inexcusable, because the composer’s in- 
tended climax is destroyed. 


Vocal Records 


Open the Gates of the Temple; and 
Hosanna, Granier; sung by Dan Bed- 
doe. (No. 20060), Brunswick. 

D’un Prison, Hahn; and Obstination, 
de Fontenailles; sung by Cesare 
Formichi. (No. 2060M), Columbia. 

Beddoe is a celebrated oratorio singer, 
therefore it is a pity to have him sing 
songs like though the 
selection does display his art advantage- 
ously. Most tenors succumb to the 
temptation of Hosanna, and Beddoe 
fails to prove the wisdom of an ex- 
ception to a rule, which is too bad be- 
cause his voice sounds forced and un- 
pleasant in this song. 

Formichi’s singing of Hahn’s song 
is convincing. His voice is one of great 
power and opulence. In this song 
Formichi easily proves his versatility, 
although his operatic manner is not 
completely submerged in its art intime. 
The other song does not present him so 
favorably. 
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“The Incomparable Butterfly” 
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Novelties for 
Los Angeles 


Blessed Damozel Has 
Initial Hearing 


Los Ance.Es, April 25.—Three novel- 
ties found welcome place in the twelfth 
popular concert of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Georg Schneevoigt on 
the afternoon of April 8. 

Of first importance was the first local 
hearing of Debussy’s The Blessed 
Damozel, sung by the women’s voices 
of the Philharmonic Chorus and the 
University Choral Club, with Marjorie 
Dodge, soprano, and Miss Hegstadt, 
contralto, as soloists. 

The next important novelty was 
Roland Diggle’s Fairy Suite. Mr. Dig- 
gle, a Los Angeles organist and com- 
poser, has succeeded in weaving a 
charming and colorful fabric, which if 
not new in design, has grace and ele- 
gance to commend it. 

The third novelty was Chabrier’s 
Gwendoline Overture. Also on the 
program were three excerpts from 


Berlioz’ Damnation of Faust, and 
Strauss’ Death and Transfiguration. 


Barrere’s Visit 


Barrére’s Little Symphony made one 
of its infrequent visits to Los Angeles, 
appearing in the Auditorium under the 
Behymer management on April 10. A 
well balanced program gave wide scope 
for the refined abilities of the small 
band, which played aristocratic music in 
an aristocratic manner. 

The Ellis Club, under J. B. Poulin, 
gave the third concert of its fortieth 
season in the Auditorium on April 11, 
singing again to a capacity subscription 
audience. This organization, composed 
of nearly 100 male singers, many of 
whom have been with the Club during 
the greater part of its career, is noted 
for the high calibre of its programs and 
the general excellence of its ensemble. 
The Crucifixis from Bach’s B minor 
Mass, and compositions by Damrosch, 
Rubinstein, Saar and others were on 
the program. The list of soloists in- 
cluded Dorothy Newman Smith, so- 
prano; Alice Andrews Reilly, contralto; 
Maud Haskins, harpist, and Xavier 
Cugat, violinist, who played several 
Spanish compositions. Ralph Laughlin, 
tenor, a member of the Club, sang an 
obbligato. Mrs. M. Hennion Robinson 
was the accompanist. 


Festival Music 


Eastertide was celebrated fittingly 
with special music in churches and with 
sunrise services in Hollywood Bowl, 
the Coliseum and at Mount Rubidoux. 
In the Coliseum thousands applauded 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic under 
Georg Schneevoigt in a sunrise program 
and joined in Easter numbers under the 
leadership of Hugo Kirchhofer. The 
most elaborate choral program in the 
city was that given by the choir of the 
First Baptist under Alexander Stewart. 
The program included numbers by 
Palestrina, Bizet, Bach, in addition to 
traditional airs arranged by Dickinson 
and others. The choristers had the 
assistance of Dorothy Nicolson, so- 
prano; Ruth Heinrich Fiatley, pianist, 
and Betty Travis, violinist. 

Hat Davipson Crain. 


Indiana Clubs 


Convene 


Speeches and Music 
Are Heard 


InpIANAPOLIS, April 25.—The Indiana 
Federation of Music Clubs held a con- 
vention on April 12, 13 and 14. 

Mrs. Hugh McGibeny, president of 
the Matinée Musicale, was hostess at 
the opening meeting in the Travertine 
room of the Hotel Lincoln. Reports 
were read by Mrs. Estelle Holliday, 
Brazil; Mrs. Louis Becovitz, Bloom- 
ington, and Mrs. Grace Watson Duck- 
wall, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. Edward Bailey Birge, Bloom- 
ington, was elected president at the 
Friday forenoon session. Mrs. Birge 
was first vice-president and had been 
acting president since the resignation of 
Mrs. Hazel Simmons Steele, who took 
up residence in Springfield last year. 
Mrs. Helen Warrum Chappell, Indian- 
apolis, second vice-president, was ad- 
vanced to the post of first vice-presi- 
dent. 

An event of the first day was the 
presentation of a silver trophy to the 
chorus of the Department Club of In- 
dianapolis, directed by H. E. Winslow. 
Other contesting choruses were the 
Matinée Musicale Chorus of Muncie 
and the chorus of the Bloomington 
Club. 

The musical program was given by 
Mrs. Hazel Steele, soprano, and Ernest 
Hesser, with Mrs. Frank Edenharter 
as accompanist. 

In the evening the Harmonie Club 
and the Matinée Musicale of Indian- 
apolis invited members of clubs and 
visiting delegates to the Masonic Tem- 
ple, where scenes from Massenet’s 
Manon were given under the direction 
of Helen Warrum Chappell, who sang 
the rédle of Manon. The cast in- 
cluded Jule Fenstermaker, Norma Muel- 
ler, Pauline Schellschmidt, Hope Bed- 
ford, Barbara Anderson, Ruth Schorb, 
Frieda Robinson, Abbye Barr and 
Martha Martin. 

On Friday, Herbert Witherspoon, 
Chicago, spoke on Music as a Vital 
Factor in Education. Others to make 
addresses were Albert Glockzin, Con- 
nersville; Fred Newell. Morris, In- 
dianapolis, and C. M. Tremaine. 


Wants National Conservatory 


Addressing a banquet in the Hotel 
Lincoln, Frances Elliott Clark, educa- 
tional director of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company and a member of the 
board of directors of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, made a 
plea for a_ national conservatory of 
music. Other speakers were Mrs. 
Hamet Hinkle, president of the In- 
diana Federation of Clubs, and Mrs. 
Henry Schurmann, honorary president 
of the same body. 

Junior day was observed on Saturday, 
the program being given by winners of 
various contests all over the state. The 
Use of Radio in Schools was the sub- 
ject of an address by Fred Smith, Cin- 
cincinnati, followed by the presentation 
of radio prizes for a radi6 memory con- 
test. This was awarded to the Milroy 
High School, the members being Vonnie 
Land, Gail Readmond, Martha Hazel- 
rigg, Marion Austin, Florence Lietzman, 
Gertrude Maxwell and L. T. Stafford. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCH MIDT. 
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Writers Lead 
Their Works 


Baltimore Musicians 
Have Representation 


Battimore, April 25.—The Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra, Gustav Strube, 
conductor, closed the thirteenth season 
of municipal concerts on April 8 in 
the Lyric Theater, with a program that 
gave representation to local composers 
and pianists. 

Mr. Strube conducted the opening 
number, the Overture to The Marriage 
of Figaro by Mozart, which the or- 
chestra played with routined _ skill. 
Theodore Hemberger,. as guest con- 
ductor, then presented his Symphony in 
E flat major. The work is in manu- 
script, and this was its second per- 
formance by this orchestra. The score 
follows serious models and its crafts- 
manship shows an understanding of 
scholarly devices of rhythm and or- 
chestration. It was received with favor. 


Play Triple Concerto 


Austin Conradi, Alfredo Oswald, and 
Pasquale Tallarico, pianists, members 
of the faculty of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, were the soloists in 
Bach’s Concerto in D minor, for three 
pianos. They played with fine precision 
and gave the noble composition a 
worthy reading. 

The concert marked the first appear- 
ance of Louis Cheslock as conductor. 
With the presentation of his new sym- 
phonic poem, based on Maurice Han- 
line’s verse, Symphony of the Moon, 
the young Baltimore writer immediate- 
ly established his claim as an authori- 
tative conductor. His latest composi- 
tion is cast in an imaginative style, 
where poetic feeling and warm melodic 
indications flow with definite effect. 
Thematically the form rises to an im- 
pressive climax. 

The program closed with the Wil- 
liam Tell Overture which was brilliant- 
ly played. Mayor Broening addressed 
the audience and expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the work done by Frederick 
R. Huber, municipal director of music, 
whose retirement from this office has 
been announced. 

Franz C. BorRNSCHEIN. 





Anna Case, American soprano, has 
been engaged to sing under the aus- 
pices of the Lions International Radio 
Broadcast in the interest of the Blind 
People of America at the Syria Mosque, 
Pittsburgh, April 28. 
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Soloists Are Announced For 
North Shore Festival 


HICAGO, April 25.—Details 

are announced of the Chi- 
cago North Shore Festival, to 
be held in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Gymnasium in Evanston, 
May 21-26, inclusive. The open- 
ing concert will be devoted to 
Verdi's Manzoni Requiem, given 
by the festival chorus of 600 
and the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, Peter Christian Lut- 
= kin, conducting. The soloists 
= will be Isabel Richardson Molter, 
Alvene Resseguie, Eugene F. 
Dressler, and Rollin M. Pease. 
The concert, on May 21, will con- 
sist of a miscellaneous program 
by Marguerite D’Alvarez, Rich- 
ard Crooks, and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Frederick Stock. The con- 
cert on May 24 will have as 
soloists Dorothy Speare, and 
Jacques Gordon. A male chorus i 
of 1,000 will be conducted by 
Mr. Stock and Dean Lutkin, and 
Karl Reckzeh. A young people’s 
matinée will be given on May 
26, when Florence Macbeth will 
be the soloist, Mr. Stock will 
conduct the orchestra and John 
W. Beattie the chorus. The final 
concert will take place on Satur- 
day night, May 26, with Claire 
Dux, and Lawrence Tibbett as 
soloists, Mr. Stock and Mr. Lut- 
kin conducting. 
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EVANS AND SALTER MOVE 


Evans and Salter, managers of 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Louise Homer, Doris Niles, Tito 
Schipa, Lawrence Tibbett, and Yehudi 
Menuhin, have moved their offices to 
Steinway Hall in West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York. Ever since Law- 
rence Evans and Jack Salter came to 
New York from Atlanta to establish 
their managerial enterprise eight years 
ago they have occupied offices in the 
Harriman National Bank Building, 527 
Fifth Avenue. 

x * * 


As a result of Gitla Erstinn’s success 
when she appeared at the Kingston 
Choral Society concert the soprano has 
been engaged to appear with the Pough- 
keepsie Orpheus Club May 15 and the 
pa 00 N. Y., Apollo Club May 
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MASTER CLASSES IN PIANO, VIOLIN, VOICE, CELLO under 
Arthur Loesser, Andre de Ribaupierre, Marcel Salzinger, Victor de Gomez 


DAILY OPERA and REPERTORY CLASSES PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Write for catalogue giving courses, fees and dormitory rates. 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 
2327 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 











RICHARDSON MOLTER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Exclusive Manaegment: S. E. MacMILLEN, Steinway Hall, New York City 
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Management E. A. LAKE 
GILBERT ROSS. vu: srecivey, now vor civ 


Western Office: 
AMERICAN VIOLINIST Midland Trust Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


“Thorough competence—unswerving sincerity.”—London Daily Telegraph. 








TEACHER OF SINGING 
VOCAL ART SCIENCE 
Vanderbilt Studios 


15 E. 38th St.. New York 
Caledonia 0497 
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CONTRALTO 


DOUGLAS 
VOICE BUILDER and COACH 


uanniet FOSTER voces cu 








CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
ENSEMBLE PLAYER—COACH 
youal and past eye TAL 

fete st. "Ew vO K 


CAVE-COLE 
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MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


MUSIC PAINTING SCULPTURE CTU 
OPERA CLASS BALLET DRAMA Al eerve ES as 


318 RIVERSIDE DRIVE Phone: 386@ Academy NEW YORK CITY 
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N. Y. COLLEGE of MUSIC # ere, ee 


Incorporated 1878 114-116 East 85th Street” ear “Coarese—writs "Bene a 











LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY | OF MUSIC 


Carl J. Waterman, Dean A department of Lawrence College 
Appleton, Wisconsin 








Operatic Ceach, 


Conductor, Accompanist, Gtsont, Com peser 
Speelatizes in itall 
Aubes Poot an Reperteire. Prefessional 


PAGANUCCI 








8. Both organizations are under the uplls only accepted. | _ Studies New ‘Ta oS 
direction of Andrew Baird. Appetatments ty teteptams, Hovine 8040 } acca 
Geza de Kresz Harry Adaskia 


|HART HOUSE STRING QUARTET 


Miltem Blackstone Boris Hambourg 


Stem: Neckhard & sie: 
» Fisk Bidg., N. Y. 
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Must Not Rush 
to Platform 


San Francisco Public 


Bows to New Rule 


San Francisco, April 18.—The stel- 
lar attraction of Holy Week was the 
piano recital given by Harold Bauer 
under Selby Oppenheimer’s management 
in the Civic Auditorium on April 3. 
Playing with emotional depth and poetic 
Mr. Bauer triumphed in the 
Sonata in F minor, in Bach’s 
and in short numbers by 
Chopin, Schumann, 


feeling, 
Brahms’ 
A minor Suite, 
Scarlatti, Couperin, 
Bloch, and Ravel. 


Regulated Encores 

Classical music was played in Bauer's 
and encores were gener- 
having be- 


best manner, 
ously added—the 
come accustomed to the managerial dic- 
tum that the should remain 
seated at the close of a 

“positively no encores can be rendered 
by the artist if members of the audi- 
ence insist on rushing forward.” 

Patrons of Auditorium concerts have 
only themselves to blame for this order. 

“To see,” rather than “to hear” moti- 
vated a large part of Yehudi Menu- 
trin’s audience, and the boy’s entire last 
group was ruined for listeners by the 
swarming of sightseers toward the 
platform while Yehudi was playing his 
last four numbers. 

On a previous occasion the onrush 
had frightened Feodor Chaliapine away 
from the hall and back to his hotel. 

Hence the order; and a few strong 
armed attendants, acting as trafhe ofh 
cers, have effectively enforced the rule. 

Marjory M. FIsHer. 


audience 


audience 
program as 


GIACOMO LAURI-VOLPI 
HONORED 


RECENTLY 


Upon the request of Benito Mus- 
solini, King Victor Emmanuel has 
bestowed upon Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, 


Metropolitan Opera Company tenor, the 
order of Commander of the Crown of 
Italy, and Prince Spada Potenziani, 
Governor of Rome, has given to the 
tenor the insignia of the order in the 
Roman Capitol. Since his début at the 
inaugural opening of the Royal Opera 
there, in Boito’s Nerone, Lauri-Volpi 
has sung Aida and Trovatore. He will 
leave for Buenos Aires during the first 


week in May to appear at the Colon 
under the baton of Tullio Serafin. 
\fter two months Lauri-Volpi_ will 
return to Italy, to appear in Augt ust at 
the Arena in Verona, under Cincenz 
Bellezza’s baton. In October Lauri 
Volpi will sail for New York for -his 
season at the Metropolitan Opera 


House 





MUSICAL AMERICA for April 28, 1928 
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Germany Sends 21,000,000 
Harmonicas to America 


ERLIN, March 30.—A sign 

of our times: the three larg- 
est mouth organ factories of 
Germany, at Trossingen, in Su- 
abia, have merged into one trust. 
The firms are those of Mathias 
Hohner, Andreas Koch and Chr. 
Weiss. How popular the mouth 
organ is in the United States may 
be judged from the fact that 
50,000,000 instruments sold to 
other countries the past year, 21,- 
000,000 went to America. Next 
came England, with 5,000,000, 
then India with 3,000,000. About 
90 per cent. of the total output 
at Trossingen is exported. The 
remaining 10 per cent .are used 
by German boys and girls. This 
enthusiasm has been crystallized 
in one Berlin public school by the 
organization of a mouth organ 3 
orchestra! : 
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OPERA COMPANY’S PLANS 
PHILADELPHIA, April 25.—The Penn- 

sylvania Grand Opera Company, Fran- 

cesco Pelosi, general manager, will pre- 


sent a gala performance of Verdi's 
Rigoletto Monday, April 30, for the 
benefit of the Philadelphia Musicians 
Relief Fund. The cast will include 
Joseph Royer, Thea Toniolo, Giuseppe 
Reschiglian, Mario Fattori and Val- 
entin Figaniak. The role of Gilda will 


be sung by a new arrival in the com- 
pany, a European soprano. The large 
chorus and a_ special orchestra of 
seventy-five under the direction of Wal 
ter Gringaitis will be featured. The 
ompany will present twelve operas next 


season on Wednesday evenings at the 


Academy of Musi 


Erskine Plays 


Piano Solos 
Lectures On Helen In 


San Francisco 


San Francisco, April 18—John 
Erskine appeared in the unannounced 
role of pianist on the occasion of his 
lecture in Scottish Rite Auditorium un- 
der the Seckels-Fletcher auspices. 
After talking in his intimate satirical 
manner regarding Helen of Troy and 
Some Others, Mr. Erskine played some 
Schubert and Brahms numbers by way 
of a postlude, much to the delight of 
his auditors. 

Earlier in the day Mr. Erskine was 
guest of honor at a luncheon arranged 
by Alice Seckels and Noel Sullivan at 


which music critics and musical and 
literary notables of the Bay region 
were fellow guests at the Sullivan resi- 


dence, Among those present were AI- 
fred Hertz, Charles Caldwell Dobie, 
B. H. Lehmann, Thomas Whipple— 


novelists, Sara Bard Field, Scott Wood, 
Ernest Bloch, Ada Clement, Elisabeth 
Alexander, Inglis Fletcher, Edward 
Harris, Alexander Fried, Charles 
Woodman, Marjory M. Fisher and 
Aline Barrett Greenwood. 

It is rumored that the next time Mr. 
Erskine comes to San Francisco he em 
appear as piano soloist with the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra under 
Alfred Hertz. 


Dayton, Outo, April 25.—The annual 
concert of the — Women’s Club 
was given March 26. The chorus was 
under direction of Ethel Martin Funk- 
houser. Honore Halsey Orebaugh 
played Brahms and Debussy music. 
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Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studio: 215 West 9ist Street, New York 
Telephone: namnetanih 1346 





; + VOICE 
Salvatore Avitabile <5 CiArist 
Teacher of Famous Metropolitan Opera 








Artists 
Studio 74, ieee Opera House, 
New York 
Telephone: eh ttre 2634 
Arthur Baecht VIOLINIST 
CONCERTS RECITALS INSTRUCTIONS 
Studio: 607 High St., Newark, J. 


Telephone: Mitchell 1114 





Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 8041 





TEACHER OF THE 
ART OF SINGING 

Hall, 29 West S7th St., New York 
Residence Telephone: Plaza 7938 


ss TEACHER 
William S. Brady ,)*39U5K. 
Studio: 137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 3580 


Susan S. Boice 








Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 

Address: 115 East 69th Street, New 
Telephone: 8623 Rhinelander 


York 





mba VOICE PLACEMENT 
V. Colombati COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
t 226 West 7eth Street, New York 


"Phone: Susquehanna 1980 





Eleanor Cummings 
PIANIST—TEACHER—ACCOMPANIST 
MacDowell oom. 166 East 73rd Street, 


ew York City 
Residence Studie: Gramatan Parkways, 
Bronxville, Westchester Co., N. Y. 





Ralph Douglass 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHING 
Coach to Many Prominent Artists 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
New York 
(By Appointment) 

Residence ’Phone: Billings 6200 


Engberg, Mme. Davenport 
VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Emily Bent Dow and Catherine 
Wade Smith—Winners National Fed- 


eration Contests 
1702 Belmont Avenue Seattle, Wash. 


VOICE—DICTION 
Fay Foster COACHING 
Studio: 15 West llth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: egg = 1101 
Director Vocal Dept., Ogontz School, 
Ogontz, Pa. 











. TEACHER 
Caroline Beeson Fry Pe 


New York Studio: Carnegie Hall 


be Circle 0321 » 
White Plains Studio: 2 arkway 
"Phone: White Plains 3200 





Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Coach— 


Circle 1350 





Voice—Piano 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 
TEACHER 


Carl Haydn OF SINGING 


Studio: 322 West 89th Street, New York City 
"Phone: Schuyler 3622 
Tuesday-Friday—La Forge-Berumen Studios 
14 West 68th Street, New York 





Vincent V. Hubbard 
Teacher of Singing 


First assistant Dr. George L. Dwyer— 
246 Hunting Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Helen Allen Hunt conTRALTO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
543 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


Alexander Kisselburgh BARITONE 

CONCERT ORATORIO ORCHESTRA 

e Ara of Louis Gorewe. 
Telephone: Bayside 5370; Circle 5231 








VOICE 
Avior Lawrason = ppl ist 


171 West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: Susquehanna 2091 


TEACHER 
Caroline Lowe OF SINGING 
COACHING 


Chickering Studios—29 West 57th Street 
Plaza 2690 





Many pupils appearing in concerts and 
musical comedies. 





; TEACHER 
Isidore Luckstone ,jFACHER 
200 West S7th Street New York 

Telephone: Circle 3560 





Mrs. John Dennis Mehan 
VOICE EXPERT — COACH REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 70 Carnegie li, New York City 
All Appointments by ST clephone—s02 Circle 


David H. Miller TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Correct Voice Placement Taught 
For Singing and Speaking 








1714 Chestnut Street, Studio 353, Philadelphia 
Phone: Rittenhouse 9113 
Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 


Teacher of many well known artists 
Van Dyke Studios: 939 Eighth Ave., 
Telephone: Columbus 8852 New York 


Mme. Katherine Morreale SOPRANO 





VOICE weg Any REPERTOIRE 
178 West 72nd Street New York City 
Phone: Endicott 7957 





Homer Mowe 
VOICE TRAINING 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 2165 





Anthony Pesci TENOR 
—CONCERTS—RECITALS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


758 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 
Studios } "35 38th St.. New York 








PHONES: Ingersoll 3998 
COMPOSER 
Meyer Posner CONDUCTOR 
Teacher of 
pARRONY. COUNTERPOINT, etc. 


Telephone: 


Avenue, New York 
Harlem 0391 








TEACHER 
Carl M. Roeder oF Pikne 
Technique, Interpretation, Normal Training 
Studios: 603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: Circle 1350 
Residence Phone: Wadsworth 0041 


* CONCERT 
Francis Rogers BARITONE 


AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member American Academy 


of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 East Gad Street, New York 


Stuart Ross PIANIST 
ARTIST vies *y ~ 5 
588 West End Ave. New York City 
Phone: Schuyler 1468 


Michel Sciapiro SOLO. VIOLINIST 


MPOSE 
INSTRUCTION 
Sole Associate teacher of OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street New York City 
Telephone: Trafalgar . (ize 


Frederick Schlieder Mus. M., F.A.G.0. 


Science and Art Blended in Creative Ex- 
pression— patter of “Lyric Composi- 
tion Through Improvisation” 

146 Central Park, West New York, N. Y. 


Harry Reginald Spier 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
117 West 86th Street Phone: Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone: Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross _ PIANIST 


COMPOSER 
ACCOM PANIST 
Hall, S 




















COACH 
tudio 504 Phone: Circle 8964 
ednesday Available for Concerts in 
New York and Vicinity 





Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 





Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 3614 
Theo. Van Yorx TENOR 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 4792 

Specialist on the Speaking Voice 


Cluade Warford 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 4th Street, New York 
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